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HEYwooSs 


MRS. CHARLES: E. GREENOUGH AND HER SONS 


Mrs. Greenough was Miss Eleanor W hitridge, the elder daughter of the late Frederick W. Whitridge whose personality made him one of the 
most picturesque members of the legal profession and of New York society. Mrs. Whitridge is the daughter of the late Matthew Arnold and 
like her cousin, Mrs. Humphry Ward, is a granddaughter of “Arnold of Rugby’. Until her marriage Mrs. Greenough spent her summers 
in England with the Arnolds and was presented at court during her débutante season. Lieutenant Arnold Whitridge, who restgned from the 


Royal Field Artillery to join the American forces at the outbreak of the war, is a brother of Mrs. Greenough. 
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A GROUP OF ACTIVE WORKERS IN THE WASHINGTON RED CROSS SOCIETY 


Standing from left to right: Mrs. F. L. Adams, Miss Susan Foster, Miss M ary Foster, Mrs. Stansbury, Miss Evalina Gleaves, Mrs. R. B. Whitridge, Mrs. Galbraith, Miss Butler, Mrs. Dessez, 
Mrs. Ridgely Hunt, Miss Victoria Emery, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Culverwell, Miss Todd, Mrs. Gulick, Mrs. George Vanderbilt, 
Seated: Mrs. Gibson, Miss Natalie Magruder, Mrs. Lamberton, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Albert Gleaves, Mrs. George Barnett, Mrs. Seaton Schroeder, Mrs. L. Anderson, Mrs. Storey, Mrs. Duncan. 
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F some of the newspapers that always 
represent the New York woman as 
doing nothing except playing bridge 
and dancing all night—never doing 
anything much for anybody—could 
step into a New York County 
Workshop for the Red Cross, they 
would scarcely recognize the “frivolous 
society woman” of their columns in the 
women who are doing their day’s work 
there as efficiently, as systematically, 
and with as regular hours and days as if 
they were on a salary and had to mark a. 
clock, instead of being unpaid volunteers. 
We could fill many pages with what our 
workshops for the Red Cross have done 
for Europe since 1914, and are still doing. 
For in spite of reports to the contrary, we 
have done more in the European War 
Department for the Allies since we broke 
with Germany than we ever did before.” 
When Dr. Ryan, just back from Serbia, 
asked for three or four cases of surgical 
dressings, children’s kits, etc., to go back 
with him, he got eight cases; and when- 
ever a hospital cables to a workshop 
for this or that, the response meets with 
enormous enthusiasm. For instance, a 
few weeks ago the Shipping Department 
sent an emergency cable from the clear- 
ing-house in Paris to the clearing-house 
here for a big shipment of dressings to go « 
on the following Tuesday. Out of that 
order forty cases were to be gauze 
bandages, and the Fifth Avenue Work- 
shop promised to deliver ten cases in 
three days. Now gauze bandaging is 
bought rolled in ten-yard lengths. After 
the paper is removed from these rolls, 
they must be cut into lengths, tied, 
Wrapped in muslin, tied again, and 
packed. This in itself is a long and ted- 
lous process, but something still more 
difficult was to get the raw material; be- 
cause, while we have contracts, the sup- 
ply is running terrifiedly short. One 
of the big manufacturers had already let us know 
that he would be compelled to cancel his con- 
tracts with us, as the Government would not allow 
the supply of gauze to be called upon for the present. 
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the 


Women of 


MRS. BELMONT 


MRS. BELMONT TIFFANY 


We canvassed practically every firm in New 
York, but it was not until midday Saturday that 
we got the required quantity of raw material. 
Then came the question of having it cut—thirty 
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American 


Mrs. Frederic Huidekoper, Mrs. McMillan Gibso 


Red Cream 


America. 


TiS 


thousand bandages to be done by ma- 
chinery. Part of the gauze was cut in the 
factory of a friend who offered the ser- 
vices of his mechanical equipment and 
his workmen, and on Saturday afternoon 
we rigged up a motor in our own work- 
shop and kept open until ten o’clock 
Saturday night. Two men worked with 
us, otherwise the work was done by 
women. On Sunday morning we came 
back to work at nine and worked until 
ten that night, never leaving the work- 
room all day. On Monday afternoon we 
found there were only enough bandages 
to fill nine cases. We finally succeeded 
in getting the gauze rolls necessary, and 
again we stayed and worked. At nine 
o’clock that night the tenth case was 
nailed down. The rush order had been 
filled, in spite of scarcity of material, 
fatigue, and what but for the wonderful 
spirit of the women would have been 
discouragement. 

We could multiply instances of this 
sort, but we are told that what our 
workshops for the Red Cross have been 
doing for our own country since the 
declaration of war by the United States 
is, for the present moment at least, of 
more immediate interest: for upon the 
response of American men and women to 
the needs and aims of the Red Cross, 
and upon the cooperation of American 
men and women in the methods of the 
Red Cross work, will depend in no small 
measure the efficiency of this work as 
the war goes on and these needs and 
aims enlarge, and these methods inevi- 
tably become more exacting and im- 
perative. But however enthusiastic and 
practical the response and cooperation 
of American men, it is to the American 
women that the Red Cross offers a 
special privilege—it is our opportunity 
to march shoulder to shoulder with our 
fathers and brothers and husbands and 
sons in the service of our country, though we never 
fire a gun or build a trench. For upon the work 
done largely by the Red Cross depends the care 
and comfort of our sailors and soldiers, and that of 
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MRS. PERRY TIFFANY 


KADEL & HEAGERT 


Formerly Miss Olive Thompson of Newark, New Jersey, is doing Red Cross work in France, where she and Mr. Tiffany have 
been living since the beginning of the war. Mr. Tiffany is associated with the American Ambulance in Paris. 


LADY NEWBOROUGH 


Who was Miss Grace Bruce Carr of Louisville, Kentucky, is active 
in the Anglo-American War Relief in London. 


their families; and this work can be done by Amer- 
ican women. Wecan bear witness to the enthusiasm 
with which women embrace their opportunity. 
We have tested again and again their persistence, 
their intelligence, their wonderful spirit, and they 
have never failed. 

Perhaps nothing shows more plainly what they 
are and what they have accomplished than the 
development of these workshops. The first one 
was started in September, 1914, at 661 Fifth Ave- 
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nue, and later a branch on the West Side was 
opened. The rooms were from the beginning open 
workshops, where one could get information as 
well as be taught how to make bandages and surgi- 


cal dressings. Fundamentally the workshops were 


open as information bureaus, where anybody 
coming in could find out not only everything relating 
to the Red Cross from the top to the bottom, but 
also everything connected with every channel of 
relief all over the United States for the European 
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VISCOUNTESS 


Formerly Miss Margaretta A. Drexel of Philadelphia, is one of the 
founders of the American Women’s Hospital in London. 


, 
HOPPE 


MAIDSTONE 


War. And in addition to the thousand and one 
questions about our own organization, there are now 
as many questions about the organizations all over 
the country. For the first two years of our work, we 
felt that everything must be subservient to the 
information bureau. The result was that it was 
powerful in spreading the work over the United 
States. Now we have daily from five to six hundred 
visitors, while in September, 1914, we had only 
from fifty to one hundred. ; 
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What makes the present situation just about as 
complex as it well can be is the rapidity with which 
our work has grown. It is interestitig and com- 
pensating to know that we meet the situation as 
we do. In September, 1914. we used to take a week 
to pack a box of surgical dressings. Now we take 
less than a day, and we can do it even more rapidly 
if we are called upon to fill a rush order. When we 
began, we had a shop with a daily attendance of 
from thirty to fifty regular workers. Now we have 
from two hundred and fifty to four hundred reg- 
ular women workers in these rooms. We now have 
thirteen hundred registered workers in the offices at 
411 Fifth Avenue alone, to which address the 
workshop at 661 Fifth Avenue has been removed. 

Work for the American and British hospitals and 
the formation of new auxiliaries are two important 
branches of the work. We make the sample boxes 
for three States, and we send out the patterns for 
all hospital garments, with specifications and 
prices. Within the last two months there have been 
opened over ninety new auxiliaries. An auxiliary 
is.a workshop which puts itself under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Red Cross. Ten of the committee must 
be members of the Red Cross, and their funds are 
governed by the Red Cross. These workshops are 
all over the city. The Edison Company has a part 
in this branch of the Red Cross work—their work- 
shops are-run for their women employees and 
financed by the Company. Many churches in New 
York have Red Cross workshops. The business 
houses realize that it is not only the people who can 
roll bandages and make surgical dressings and hos- 
pital equipment that are needed, but also that the 
women who are expert stenographers, typewriters, 
clerks, etc., have a great deal to offer in case of 
emergency, and they offer it with real enthusiasm. 
They give their off-hours and evening hours and 
Saturday afternoons. 

On the other hand the leisured girls have taken 
up Red Cross work with just as much enthusiasm, 
and have worked just as hard, as if they were 
trained to it. The New York modern school for 
girls is a very hard-working institution, and if any- 
body in the world should be idle and care-free it is 
the débutante. She has earned a long and happy 
holiday. So when our daughters graduate, when 
they “come out”, we want them to spend a year or 
two In amusing themselves, and yet we find that 
these girls and the members of the Junior League can 
work; and they can earn money too in the most 
surprising fashion, and apportion it out most in- 
telligently. Besides this, they have identified 
themselves with the Red Cross, and they are al- 
ways ready to do their bit. When the Horticultural 
Society had its Spring Exhibition, they gave the 
Red Cross space for one week for a tea-garden. 
During that. week these- débutantes took it upon 
themselves to provide twenty-five waitresses every 
day for the Red Cross, and paid waiters would not 


have worked as hard or any better than they did. 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


MRS. HENRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


Was one of the leading spirits in the Macdougal 
Alley Festa that turned New York’s artistic.quarter 
into an Italian street fair and made thousands of 
dollars for various war relief organizations. The 
facades of the studios were rebuilt, covered with 
plaster and coloured by the artists of the community. 
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CMAALOTTE FAIACHILO 


They had the most charming, deferential manners, 
and though at the end of the day they must have been 
tired out their courtesy and efficiency never flagged. 

In conjunction with the Bureau of Speeches, we 
have an opportunity to learn the feelings of the 
people over a wide area of country, and we find that 
enthusiasm is not limited to any class, age, sex, or 
locality. The Colonial Dames and the D. A. R. 
are doing perfectly splendid work, and the factory 
girls are equally interested. 

Perhaps it is not generally known by persons not 


familiar with the work that the Red Cross has a~ 


Department of Civilian Relief, with which the De- 
partment of Military Relief coordinates and co- 
operates. In other words, the Red Cross is re- 
sponsible for relief of all kinds for our own army 
and navy and is chartered to take care not only of 
the sick and wounded soldiers, but of all who need 
aid of any sort. It is also required to take care of 
and look after the dependent families and children 
of the members of the United States Army and 
Navy. All over the country we are doing civilian 
relief work. ‘ 

There is a woman to whom the American Red 
Cross owes a heavy debt. The great spirit of the 
office at 411 Fifth Avenue, the spirit that has made 
the work what it is, is Mrs. Leonard Wood. As 
chairman of the office, she has had a formative 
influence upon the work and workers. Of all the 
thousands of boxes of non-perishable articles that 
have been planned and packed and stored for the 
United States Military Relief and the base hospital 
units, the first box was made and packed by Mrs. 
Leonard Wood. 

But whatever we women do for the Red Cross, 
the Red Cross does even more for us. For one 
thing the work is self-disciplining—we learn obed- 
ience. We are all of us working under a superior 
officer. We learn what training means. Executive 
work is never given a beginner, whatever her in- 
telligence and whatever her experience outside. 
Everybody begins and learns from the bottom. 
The result is an accuracy, a flexibility, a sureness 
that can be acquired in no other way; or the dis- 
covery that this isn’t the work she is best fitted for. 
Every woman finds her own niche. 

The Red Cross develops any latent talent a 
woman may have. It has opened the door of 
work for women who never thought of doing any- 
thing before; they have acquired the habit of work, 
and I believe that after the war is over they will 
find they can’t break the habit. And it seems too 
that no stronger leaven of democracy can be found 
than the leaven of the Red Cross. All sorts and 
conditions of women are working together, wearing 
the same uniform, thinking the same thoughts, 
bound together by the same needs and aims and 
aspirations, exalted by the same unified service for 
a common causé, and animated by the same passion 
for humanity. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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SITTUE DOGS 


S soon as she had locked the elaborate 

- wrought-iron gate of her dogs’ cemetery, 

put the key in her pocket and brushed 

away fragments of memorial wreaths 

which still clung to her becoming gown, 

Carla Randal reached down and picked 

up the smallest and longest-haired of the pack of 
midget dogs which, uttering tiny, staccato yelps, 
bounced round her like wisps of eider-down, or 
ravelings of chenille, or animated powder-puffs. 


- Devotedly she planted a kiss in the high-bred 


hollow just above her favourite’s sunken nose, then 
she turned to her lover who walked beside her in 
quizzical contemplation and asked in the meek 
voice of a penitent child: 

“You don’t like me when I’m this way, do 
you?” 

Dr. Levering, a youngish man of forty, spurred 
his flagging sense of humour and managed a smile. 
He could not have answered her directly, because 
she was so provokingly pretty at that moment and 
he was certainly in love. Yet after what he had 
just witnessed, it was difficult for him to size her 
with his ideals of womanhood. He wondered how 
she ever counted all her dogs—they ran about so. 
He never could make himself care for little dogs. 
Then he turned his thoughtful eyes upon her one 
dignified pet, the Great Dane she called Cromwell, 
always stalking majestically aloof from this tribe 
of squeaking idiots. 

“You don’t approve of me when I’m like this,” 
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By WAUUACE IRWIN 


she repeated perversely. Dr. Levering cleared his 
throat. 

“Like what?” he inquired. 

“Making such a fuss over my darlings.’”’ She 
lifted the silk-fringed little Pekingese level with 
her violet eyes, conferred a second kiss upon his 
nubby nose and murmured ‘‘Tweetie”’ in an in- 
fantile voice which, to Levering’s outraged sense, 
seemed horribly out of character. 

They were now strolling slowly through the 
elaborate Randal rose-garden, which the sunshine 
of late May was tingeing faintly with the pink of 
opening buds. She settled herself upon a decora- 
tive bench and began dandling Tweetie upon her 
crossed knees. The rest of her pack, having spied 
a sparrow, were now bounding away in full cry, 
defiantly falsetto. 


DE. LEVERING sat beside her and covered her 
with his critical gaze, his lean face marked by 
a sort of irritated adoration. He loved her enough, 
so he thought, to bear anything from her. And he 
was one of your idealists—mostly found in bachelor 
ranks—who believe that feminine character, taken 
in the plastic stage, can be molded to the master’s 
wish. After all, she was barely twenty-three, and 
her short marriage with Randal had hardly counted. 
Carla’s pack could now be heard squeaking 
faintly in the distance. Tweetie jumped suddenly 
from her arms and bounded obesely away to join 
the rally. 


oughtn’t to,” she observed in a worried 
tone. ‘‘He’s been having dreadful indigestion.”’ 

“Tf you just didn’t fancy such /ittle dogs!’’ The 
Doctor gave voice to his thoughts as he looked 
contemplatively over to her Great Dane who 
glowered like a massive thunder-cloud from the 
foliage. ‘‘There’s something magnificent about 
Cromwell. Ill admit I’m a bit scared of him when- 
the hair rises on his back and he growls away down 
in his lungs, but I always admire him. But those 
poor little—cotton puffs!” 

“Sandy!” she squinted her eyes teasingly. ‘‘So 


_you’re one of those bromides who say, ‘I love big 


> 


dogs, but I can’t stand little ones’. 

“You’ve got to be a bromide sometimes, or 
you'll never tell the truth,” he grumbled. ‘I do 
prefer big dogs.” 

“‘Oh, I love ’em little!’ she assured him. “Little 
and ‘cuddly’, so I can hold ’em in my lap.” 

“No, Carla,” he responded to her first question, 
“T can’t say I fancy you when you’re this way.” 

They had been sitting confidentially close, as 
an engaged couple should, but she withdrew from 
him now to half the width of the bench, as he went 
rapidly on in the tone of one who will concede any- 
thing for conquest. 

‘“‘My dear girl, don’t misunderstand me. You're 
young and—please forgive me if I say you have a 
lot of things to learn.” 

“So you’re discouraged. You thought my little 
memorial service was all rubbish?’ The violet 
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“Telephone message for me?” the Doctor asked 


in her eyes had become deep purple, and she lifted 


her chin. 

“Well, it was a bit thick,” he agreed. ‘‘That 
magnificent marble monument over there.” He 
ye to the snowy shaft just visible above the 
ilac bushes. ‘‘‘Sacred to the Memory of Toto’— 
whew! The sight of you scattering flowers on the 
mound and commanding your troop of midgets to 
bark a salute to the playmate in heaven!” 

“Toto died just a year ago to-day,” she replied 
with dignity. ‘‘He was a saintly little dog.”’ 

Something struck cold in the breast of the 
enamoured man as he thought of old Dan Randal, 
lying neglected somewhere in his fine mausoleum. 
It had been less than eighteen months now since 
Dan had made a widow of the desirable Carla. 

‘‘A dog’s cemetery!”’ snorted the Dactor, warm- 
ing to his sermon. ‘Good gracious, it’s awful! 
It’s like the Egyptians; they mummied their pets 
and worshipped ’em. To say nothing of the waste 
of it! I know it has cost you a lot. You have 
employed the most exclusive landscape architect 
in the United States and have imported a sculptor 


from Italy to make statues of your little long-haired | 


idols. I assure you, Carla, it’s wicked.” 

“It’s my money, and I have a right—” she 
began, pouting. 

“It’s a question bigger than you, or me, or any 
money we can have. It’s a question of humanity, 
dear. Why, in consideration of what deserving 
people need for food and clothing and medicine, I 
think it a shame to build elaborate monuments 
even over human corpses—to say nothing of soul- 
less beasts.” 

“Don’t you believe animals have souls, too?” 
she asked in a newly humbled tone. 
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‘Theology isn’t in my line,” he answered with 
some impatience. ‘‘Roughly speaking, though, I 
should say that it’s easy enough to choose between 
a man and.a dog.” 

“I suppose so.”” She said this in a tone of con- 
templation and sat looking at her toes. Then 
suddenly she came over to him and entwined his 
neck with two slender arms. 

“Dear, dear man, don’t be cross with me!” She 
used the plea that always brought him round. 
“With you Ill get over it. Ill do anything for 
you, Sandy. If you want me to, I'll send them all 
away to-morrow.” 


‘“‘No, Carla. Keep themif you wish,” he whispered, 


intoxicated to generosity. ‘“‘But when we’re mar- 
ried, I hope you'll not have much time for dogs.” 

‘“*T am rather silly,” she confessed contritely. 

“It’s your kindness that makes you so good to 
these little barking brutes—I know that. It’s 
really admirable and beautiful in you—this pro- 
tective instinct. But you’ve got to remember that 
if you devote so much of your time to a lower order 
of beings—well, Man’s proper study is Mankind, 
you know.” 


“you don’t think I’m just totally lost?” she 
asked, regarding him solemnly. 


“Not totally,” he chuckled. ‘The trouble with 


you is you haven’t got over playing doll’s house. 
You go about pretending your little dogs are real.” 

‘“‘They aren’t, are they?” she asked, eager to be 
reassured. 

‘“‘There’s just one thing I’m afraid of—and now 
you're going to see what a daffy old theorist I 
am—’’ He gave her one of his incisive glances 
which always made him look a trifle older than the 
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sharply 


forty years he admitted. “I’m afraid you may 
wake up some morning and find you have played 
with dolls too long. We all have to put away 
childish things at a certain point, or we can’t stand 
up to the real thing when it arrives.” 

‘“‘What real thing?” she eyed him curiously. 

“Life and death,” he said shortly. 

“Tf you think that, you don’t know me,” she 
replied, and there came into her face a firmness 
which slew an army of doubts in his mind. “I 
don’t for a momént confuse my little dogs with 
human beings. I know my duty toward the world 
and society—and, Sandy, if you begrudge the 
attention I give my poor, faithful pets—well, it’s 
fearfully narrow of you.” 

‘“‘Forgive me, Carla!”’ he apologized. 

“‘T never regard them as anything but play- 
things,” she explained in a softer tone. 

“Carla,” he suggested impulsively, “‘why don’t 
you come over to the Flat with me some afternoon 
and see the Day Nursery we’re planning?” 

‘““For those—those Italians?”’ she faltered. 

““They’re tremendously human.” 

“T suppose so. Sandy, it might interest you to 
know that I sent the Day Nursery Committee my 
check for a thousand dollars last night.” 

“Bully!” 

He had just taken both her hands and was about 
to say more when the clack-clack of horses’ hoofs 
outside the garden distracted their attention. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ she exclaimed, looking over the 
hedge, “it’s Aunt Fanny again. She’s over here 
every day with a new colour scheme for our wed- 
ding. I know you won’t want to see her—she 
bores you so.” i 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE, NEW YORK 


r he sum pluousness of the Arabian Nights’ scene, staged by Urban, is enhanced by the gorgeousness of the jeweled and brocaded costumes de- 
signed by Lucile. Lillian MacKenzie (lower left) as the leading lady of the harem displays Lucile’s wizardry at its best. The bridal scene is also 
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MISS GLADYS LOFTUS AS “ROSE” IN THE GARDEN OF GIRLS 


typically Lucile in its perfection of colouring and detail, the setting being copied from a roc in the Duff-Gordon establishment. In the “Chiffon 
Episode’’ Dolores was disdainfully statuesque as the Empress of Fashion; and then there were the flower costumes, each: perfect of its kind. 
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GHOST GARDEN 


ILLUSTRATED 


R. WARRENGER smiled again at 
Radford’s look of impressed arrest- 
ment. ‘You mustn’t do my Melany 
the injustice of thinking that she be- 
lieves her poor ancestress to survive in 
the lurid guise of an ordinary spectre,” 

said he. ‘‘ What she means, I am sure, is that there 
are certain personalities so strong that their influ- 
ence is felt even after death in the places where 
they have lived out their lives. Have I interpreted 
you rightly, my daughter?” 

The girl returned his questioning look with 
grave eyes, over which the veil had again fallen. 
She hesitated a moment, then said vaguely: 

“It’s hard to put certain feelings into words, 
father—but I dare say you’re right.”’ 

“T believe I am,” assented the old man. “Just 
such feelings have come over me in old castles and 
palaces abroad. Places famous for re- 
venge and murder. Cruelty does survive its per- 
petrators like a dark presence.” 

“Would it be indiscreet-—” began Radford, then 
broke off. 

“‘Indiscreet to ask for the story of the Melany 
of Her Wish?” Mr. Warrenger finished for him 
with a pleasant quizzical look. ‘‘ Not in the least, 
my dear sir. But it is a romance lacking in all out- 
ward adventure—a mere record of the wanton way- 
wardness of a darkly wilful spirit.” 

The night had grown chill, and as they sat close 


.around the hearth, the reflection of the flames 


shone in the unshuttered window-panes against the 
pale moonlit lawn and fields without. It was as if 
the fiery spirit of the dead woman were symbolized 
by that bright leap of flame at the quiet window. 
A sudden soberness seemed to fall upon Mr. War- 
renger, as he leaned in his big half-way-house chair, 
his eyes on the spectral flame against the moonlight. 

“Tragedy is always a more tragic thing when it 
is brought upon oneself by one’s own act,” he said 
as if thinking aloud. ‘‘From all I can gather the 
Melany Horsemanden of my story was a most 
beautiful and gifted being, one on whom nature and 
circumstance had showered every good thing of 
life.” He turned his eyes on Radford. ‘There is 
an old painting of her still at Her Wish—not of any 
great value in itself, but interesting, most interest- 
ing. You have seen portraits that struck you as 
being vivid likenesses, though not well painted, 
have you not?” 

“Yes. I know what you mean,” Radford 
assented. 

“She must have been very beautiful—strangely 
beautiful,” mused the old man. ‘She must have 
blazed among the other beauties of her time like a 
cardinal-bird among its less brilliant kind. In this 
portrait her hair is red as sumac—she would never 
wear powder—and her eyes sloe-black. It seems as 
if her very colouring had been wilful like her na- 
ture.” He sat erect suddenly and seemed to shake 
off his musing mood. 

“Well,” he said in a crisper tone, “‘ you shall hear 
her story. She was the only child of old Airlie 
Horsemanden, a famous soldier and statesman and 
gallant in his day. Yes she came by her 


- waywardness directly, and not from the distaff 


side. Her mother, it seems, was a sweet, docile 
creature, who died at her birth; and it is said that 
when she was three years old Airlie Horsemanden 
was no longer his own master. The snip of a witch 
ruled him with a rod of iron wreathed in roses— 
she was always mad about roses it seems—damask 
roses in particular. She lies now among their 
roots in her own garden. Strange that she should 
choose for her burial place the spot that she had 
made for her pleasure. But she was a strange 


‘being. . . .” He checked his gentle moraliz- 


ings and resumed. 


““\7ES—when she was three years old her reign 
had begun. It began with her own father and 
ended—but I am anticipating. When she was five, 
she gave herself.the name that is now carved on her 
gravestone. It seems that her father had loved her 
mother so well that he neglected the child for some 
years after his wife’s death, even to the point of 
omitting to choose a Christian name for her and to 
have her given the rite of Christian baptism. When 
finally he decided to call her Charlotte, after his 
own mother, the mite announced to him—but per- 
haps you might like to hear his own account of this 
curious incident?’’ Mr. Warrenger broke off to 
inquire of Radford. 
‘There is a letter there in my desk, from him to 
his brother Henry, relating the matter with a sort 
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By AMELIE RIVES 


THE STORY—W hile hunting in the Virginia 
mountains, Evan Radford comes upon Her. 
Wish, a lovely deserted old house thal is sup- 
posed to be haunted. He has an uncanny feel- 
ing of having been in the place before—the 
stucco walls, the maze of the garden and even 
the personality of Melany Horsemanden, for 
whom the house was built a century or more ago, 
are vaguely familiar. On arrival at Mr. War- 
renger’s, where he is to spend the night, the 
queer ‘‘ possessed”’ feeling still persists, and’ 
Radford at once sets out to learn more about the 
Horsemanden branch of his host’s family. 


of gleeful pride in it—God knows why! It is 
quaintly told, however, and might amuse you.” 

‘“‘I should like tremendously to hear it,” said 
Radford, and, as Mr. Warrenger returned to his 
chair with the yellowed paper, the young man gaz- 
ing at it was conscious of a queer thrill. It was as 
if in that squarely folded sheet of time-stained 
paper, with its wafer of black wax, he was looking 
on the visible link that connected the vivid image of 
the dead woman, already created in his mind, with 
the living present. Wilful sprite that she had been, 
might she not have sat on her father’s knee as he 
wrote of her and touched with small, imperious 
fingers that very paper? He had a sudden, lustrous 
vision of a little form, vibrant and already regal 
with the force of its impassioned will, grasping in 
both hands that ancient letter, and, with sloe-black 
eyes fixed on the writer’s face and rose-red mane 
tossed back, demanding to hear what had been 
written there. Mr. Warrenger was now reading 
those very words aloud: 


““T MUST ‘now acquaint you, brother,” so the 

letter ran, ‘‘ with the name you may use in your 
prayers when you recommend your only niece to 
the grace of the Almighty. You will recall how 
often, in your brotherly anxiety for my behaviour 
and the welfare of the child, you have urged upon 
me the duty of bestowing a name upon her, in ac- 
cordance with the customs and obligations of a 
Christian community. Behold then the duty 
achieved, and my little maid the proud possessor of 
a Christian name! Albeit I am not so sure, now 
that I reflect a little, but that you may consider it, 
if not pagan, at least something less than Christian. 
I must therefore tell you without more ado that it 
is none of my choosing. In a word, brother, my 
imp hath named herself, and with a decision and 
firmness worthy of a Columbus naming his. new 
Continent! It befell in this wise: 

“Taking the child upon my knee one morning, I 
informed her of a decision that I had come to over 
night. Said I, ‘My poppet, you are to be named at 
last with all due pomp and ceremony, and the name 
that I have chosen for you is the name of your dear 
grandmother—your dad’s mother—Charlotte.’ 
Brother, will you believe me when I tell you that 
this tender shoot, this seedling from the tree of my 
maturity, regarded me with knitted brows and a 
look of stern dissent? Quoth she: ‘I are not Thar- 
lotte—I are—Melany.’ Judge of my surprise, who 
had never before heard this fantastical name! When 


I was recovered from my first amaze, I made bold to 


ask Her High Mightiness where she had heard the 
name by which she now called herself. Her reply, I 
think you will admit, contained more than ordinary 
of that mysterious quality which I have come to 
recognize, in my brief career of father, as informing 
the broken speech of babes. It was as follows: 

“*T do not know where I heard it, but I hear it 
when I think of ME.’ Whereupon she repeated, 
with such a royal heightening of her small person as 
you may picture to yourself, ‘I are Melany—lI are 
not Tharlotte. I are Melany Horthmanden.’ 

“The powers above alone know where or how 
the midget came into possession of this most un- 
usual female name. Upon pondering the question, 
I am come to the conclusion that her old English 
nurse, Joan Grubb—dead these two years, poor 
soul!—must have told it in ‘some nursery song or 
fable. *Tis evidently of Grecian origin and should 
signify dark or melancholy. A more iil-suited 
name to my bright-glowing elf ’twould be hard to 
think upon. Be that as it may, she hath chosen 
it, and she shall wear it. So, as I have said earlier, 
do you, dear brother, petition God to send down 
His choicest gifts and benison upon one Melany 
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Horsemanden, whose sweet body hath dwelt five 
years in this His inexplicable world, but whose soul, 
I verily believe, intending no blasphemy, was with 
Him and Wisdom when its foundations were laid.” 


There was a postscriptum to this letter which Mr. 
Warrenger also read aloud, as giving another vivid 
eee of the heroine of his story in her queer 

abyhood. 


“Knowing your partiality for our young lady, I 
will jot here her latest whimsy. - For the ceremony 
of her naming she hath demanded of me a ‘frock 
like a rose’. With her ‘rs’ she hath no difficulty, 
though ‘ch’ and ‘s’ are still beyond her power. 
She hath, moreover, announced her sovereign 
distaste for mittens and required me to furnish her 
with a pair of white gloves laced with silver, against 
the same momentous occasion. I have therefore 
ordered them by her measure from London. But 
I misdoubt me they will be bungling fits for her 
fairy hands—Titania’s glovemaker alone could 
undertake the matter successfully. Truly, brother, 
the exquisite completeness of those little hands, 
when she doth lay them upon me, do often spring 
the lock of my tears. You are smiling, brother, 
but behind that smile there are also tears, for you 
remember the lovely hands now hid away from me 
forever, of which these tiny perfections are the 
counterparts.” 


Mr. Warrenger stopped reading, and there was 
a silence. In that silence Radford seemed to see 
again before him a little figure, very straight and 
stately now in a “‘frock like a rose”’. And it gazed 
at him with still, black eyes, as if saying, “‘ Yes, I 
am beautiful, but I shall be more beautiful still. 
And my hands will spring the lock of tears in other 
breasts than my father’s.” 

“There. is on the back of the second sheet,” 
Mr. Warrenger continued, “a tracery that I cannot 
but think was the first ‘measure’ of one of the little 
hands that were to wear the ‘white gloves laced 
with silver’. It really does seem as if it might have 
belonged to a fairy.”” And he smiled, looking down 
at the unfolded letter. . 

Radford rose and went over to him. In outline 
on the yellowed paper he saw, as it were, the 
phantom of a tiny hand. The father must have 
traced it by the child’s hand spread out upon the 
paper. And that hand, which had afterwards 
grown to be a woman’s hand and was now only 
a pinch of dust, if even so actual a thing as that, 
lay there in outline, perfect as its own shadow, and 
had lain there for over a hundred years. —- 

“Tt’s strange,” murmured Radford, ‘Show a 
little thing like that can make the dead seem alive 
again. That baby’s hand was there—that paper 
was warm with it—it ‘sprang the lock of tears’ in 
a man’s breast—”’ 

“Ah—if it had done so only in one man’s 
breast—” Mr. Warrenger took it up. And again 
the small shape in the “frock like a rose”’ shone 
out against the background of a century and gazed 
at Radford with eyes calm and fateful, the eyes of 
one born to a dark but sovereign destiny. 


ALL this time the girl in her low chair by the fire- 
side had not moved or spoken. Radford glanced | 
at her and saw that she was leaning back, her 
beautiful hands—evidently an inheritance in her 
family—one over the other, her eyes on the flames. 
In the immobility of her whole figure, in the still 
arch of her wide brows and close-folded lips, there 
was a curious majesty. Young as she was, and 
he guessed her not to be more than twenty-two or 
three, she seemed to him at that moment the 
embodiment of quiet tragedy. He remembered 
some great words—‘‘I shall go softly all my days, - 
in the bitterness of my heart.’”’” Melany Warrenger 
must have communed with herself in some such 
words. They expressed so perfectly her attitude, 
her quiet silence, her still indifference, as he inter- 
preted it, to all but her one great loss—the hushing 
of her ‘‘ wonderful voice”. And, at the same time 
that he took in this impression, he became also 
conscious that there was about her something rare, 
something worth one’s while to bring out; he felt 
a sudden strange desire to hear her laugh and make 
the tragic arch of her brows unbend with gaiety. 
As he thought this she stirred, and her eyes lifted, 
turning to him. He spoke on an impulse: 
‘Toes it make you sad to hear this tragic story 
over again?”’ 
She smiled her brief, rather chill but sweet smile. 


w 
{ 
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“Tt tis almost as if Melany Horsemanden had left vibrations in the air, 


“No,” she said gently, “‘it doesn’t make me—” 


she hesitated the fraction of a second, then with a- 


faint emphasis that suggested other things that it 
did make her—‘“‘sad,”’ she ended. 

In fact the story that Mr. Warrenger related, 
when they had again drawn close about the hearth, 
was rather calculated to rouse indignation and a 
somewhat unwilling admiration, as for a-tremendous 
vital force darkly misguided. 

“Melany Horsemanden the First,” as Mr. 
Warrenger called her, with a fond little glance at 
his daughter which Radford noticed she seemed 
rather strangely to avoid, had not only been the 
beauty and toast of her day, but the heroine of 
several tragedies other than her own. With the 
fatal affinity that supreme feminine beauty seems 
to have with blood, no less than three men were 
said to have killed themselves on her account. 
Others, failing in their desire to win her, ruined 
themselves in various ways—some with drink, some 
gambling away fortunes and estates. 

- “T don’t doubt,” Mr. Warrenger charitably 
interrupted himself at this point in his narrative, 
“that all this has been much exaggerated, but I’m 
afraid there is little doubt that young Gavin 
Lindsay did find his death in a duel fought because 
of an affront that she confided to him. However, 
beauty, to the extraordinary degree in which she 
possessed it, has a way of making the sanest men 
occasionally act like lunatics—so those are not the 
incidents in her life that I most blame her for. No,” 
and he thrust forward a stern underlip, frowning 
at the fire, ““her worst offense, the thing that stamps 
her as cruel and ruthless, is the way that she treated 
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the splendid man who loved her as no other had 
loved her, and—strange to say—whom she loved.” 

He then went on to tell the: name and circum- 
stances of this “splendid man”. He _ was 
from the North, of English descent like herself, 
one Geoffrey Branton, the surname having become 
extinct with him. He was young at the time of 
his first meeting with Melany Horsemanden— 
about seven and twenty—and she was then just 
turned twenty-three, and in the height of her 
beauty and its power. But already Branton was 
recognized as a statesman of great promise and 
brilliant. parts, and a character of noble generosities. 
To condense a little from Mr. Warrenger, who 
evidently loved to dilate on the gloomy romance: 


SOON after they were betrothed, as they became 

shortly, there arose a difference between the lovers 
and for this reason—it seemed that the beauty was 
extravagantly proud of her position and lineage. 
She had been presented at court in England, and 
on good authority (Mr. Warrenger produced His 
Grace’s letter to Colonel Horsemanden, in which 
he requested his daughter’s hand) she might have 
married the Duke of Treviston, then in the height 
also of his glory. This nobleman, moreover, de- 
clared baldly in his epistle that he did not, after 
due consideration, consider it unworthy of his high 
estate and name to seek what he termed as “an 
alliance” with even the colonial branch of the 
house of Horsemanden. 

“What an old bounder!” could not 
refrain from here interpolat r. Warrenger, 
pleased with the neat fitting tsam French, 
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said Mr. Warrenger 


murmured indulgently: ‘“‘‘Autres temps, autres 
meurs, you know.” 

If the name of Horsemanden seemed to His 
Grace of Treviston not too direly beneath him, to 
Melany Horsemanden it was. of stupendous worth 
and importance. An old great-aunt had prattled 
once of a Plantagenet as having figured in the dark 
backward of time among the first progenitors of 
the family, and thereafter Mistress Melany had had 
golden sprigs of broom embroidered on her gloves 
and kerchief. Yes—such was the amazing fact. 
In the portrait at Her Wish, there was a gilded 
sprig, much tarnished by time, ornamenting one 
of the gloved hands. Her pride of race, confirmed 
by such an azure-blooded personage as His Grace 
of Treviston, must have swelled beyond all bounds. 
The Duke’s letter to her father had been found in 
a small ivory box among her belongings. Indeed, 
it was only her extravagant and headlong love for 
Geoffrey Branton that had kept her from making 
that dazzling match. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Warrenger, fixing his ro- 
mantic old eyes impressively on Radford’s, “ex- 
travagant and headlong as it was, it did not prevent 
her from demanding from him—within a month of 
their marriage—two sacrifices so preposterous, so 
appalling, that it is hard to think of their having 
been imagined by a woman in love. No matter 
how superhuman her self-love and pride.” 

He was rewarded by Radford’s almost incredulous 
stare, when these two demands were disclosed. The 
first was that Branton should give up his own 
surname and adopt legally the name of Horse- 


manden. The second seemed a natural conse- 


J 
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quence of the first—it 
was that he should sell 
his estates and houses in 
the North and live per- 
manently at Her Wish, 
which was entailed upon 
her and her descendents. 
Unless he would agree 
to these demands, she 
would refuse to become 
his wife. 

‘“‘He—refused?” ask- 
ed Radford. 

“He refused,” an- 
swered Mr. Warrenger. 
Then he added, with a 
sort of youthful :impe- 
tuousness quite delight- 
ful, ‘‘ He was a man, and 
a fine man, not a slave! 
What else could he have 
done?” 

“*Nothing—of course,” 
Radford agreed. 

“Oh, I assure you,” 
Mr. Warrenger continu- 
ed, “‘it was not settled in 
a day; no, nor in many 
days. They wrestled 
over it, those two strong 
wills, wrestled like ath- 
letes over it for weeks 
and months. There is 
a story in the family that 
the last scene took place 
in her rose-garden, and 
that in his exasperated 
pain he flung-her from 
him so violently that she 
stumbled and fell,on the 
very spot where she is 
now buried. It is said 
she cried out to him: 

“*You have flung me 
upon the ground that 
you scorn and I adore. 
Here in this earth I will 
be buried, and the body 
that you love shall 
mingle with the soil 
that you despise—for I 
will die before I marry 

The old man declaim- 
ed this speech with such 
dramatic abandon that 
afterward he looked a 
little abashed and ex- 
plained, ‘‘That is the 
way my grandmother 
used to repeat that 
shocking speech. It was 
almost as if she had 
heard it from the lips of that beautifu! savage 
being.” 

“You mustn’t let father get too excited over this 
story,” came the voice of the living Melany from 
her corner by the fire. ‘‘He loves to tell it,” she 
went on with a pretty maternal smile at the old 
man, “‘but if he lets himself go too entirely he 
doesn’t sleep well afterwards.” 

Mr. Warrenger smoothed down the soft mane 
that he had ruffled up in his eagerness and mur- 
mured in some contusion: 

“T don’t know how it is—but strange—some- 
how that vivid personality gets hold of one. It’s 
almost as if—yes, as if she had left vibrations in 
the air—the air round about—here.” He lifted 
his hand towards the window in the direction 
-_ Her Wish lay still and forsaken in the moon- 
ight. 

““Father—”’ remonstrated the girl, and fantastic 
as was the idea it seemed to Radford that he could 
«21 by the tone of her voice that she had turned 
pale. 

‘**Now, now, my dear,” smiled her father, ‘‘ you 
must not be too strict with my fantasies—the 
diversions of old age are few, and this is surely a 
harmless one.” 

“Not if it disturbs your rest, dear,”’ she answered, 
and now her voice that had risen in warning before 
recovered its low tranquillity. 

“How,” Radford asked him, “did it end?” 

“In their parting for life, or I might say for 
death. He was killed in the early days of the 
Revolution against England. She died when she 
was thirty-four, ‘still beauteous as a maid of 
seventeen,’ Colonel Horsemanden wrote in _ his 
diary.” 

“‘And he never married?”’ Radford said after a 
pause, almost as if he knew that Geoffrey Branton 
had not taken another woman to wife. 

“No, he never married,” said Mr. Warrenger. 

“And she?” Radford asked. ‘“‘How did she 
live? What was her life like—afterwards? I 
mean—after they parted? Did she never relent? 
Was she quite—?”’ 
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Radford repelled a@rush of pity as something Melany would resent 


“Quite ruthless—yes,” the other finished in the 
way he had, whén anticipating a question or a 
word. ‘How ruthless I can let you judge for 
yourself.” 

He took a few steps towards the old desk from 


which he had produced the letter of Colonel. 


Horsemanden to the Duke of Treviston. 
‘“*Father—”’ remonstrated the low voice again. 
“T shall not read it to Mr. Radford, my dear,” 

the old gentleman said. docile to her affectionate 

concern for him. ‘‘I am only going to let him see 
that extraordinary fragment for himself.”’ 


HIS fragment, which he then handed to Radford, 

was indeed so extraordinary that the young man 
felt that the imperious dead might very justly 
resent his having read it. Nevertheless he reread 
it a second time before returning it. _It was written 
in a sitggular square handwriting, in which there 
was both deliberation and impetuosity, as if the 
writer had dug her pen into the parchment-like 
paper, with the slow vehemence of her determina- 
tion over certain phrases, and had let it skim 
breathlessly in her hurry to record others. It had 
erasures and interlinings as of a first draught, and 
had certainly been crumpled in a moment of 
petulance, then smoothed out under a more cautious 
impulse. It was as if the implacable woman had 
decided after all to keep some record of her last 
message to her unhappy lover. It had been found, 
Mr. Warrenger explained, among the odds and ends 
of letters in one of the many shallow drawers in 
Mistress Melany’s bedroom escritoire. She-~ had 
died suddenly of a heart trouble that no one sus- 


pected, else this recklessly impassioned shred from- 


her fierce spirit would certainly have been destroyed 
by her before her death. 

“To be placed with such papers as shall be 
burned,” was written across the back. It was the 
fifth page of what had been evidentlv a long missive, 
and the first sentence was only the end of one that 
had begun on the page before. ‘‘Soul and body,” 
it concluded. Then came the rest: 

“Whereas you write that I know not love 
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and have never loved 
you—you know well that 
you write a lie, Geoffrey 
Branton. I love you as 
myself, but myself I love 
also with a jealous and 
strong love, which you 
have not the greatness 
to comprehend. And as 
I love myself, so do I 
love this red soil from 
which I sprang, and so 
would I have you love 
it—to tread upon it hand - 
in hand with me in life, 
and in death to mingle 
with it by my side. 
What !—you call yourself 
a lover and yet do put 
your name and yout 
estate above the wish of 
her you love? Your 
name is not to you what 
my name is to me, for my 
name came to me in 
mystery, and what the 
souls of others are to 
them it is to me. And 
to me this red earth of 
my home is dearer, and 
ever will be dearer, than 
aught else that ever was 
created, so that should 
I find myself upon the 
golden pavements of 
Heaven I would dash 
my head against them 
and blaspheme until God 
cast me back again up- 
on its breast. Yet is my 
love for you as great so 
that I am in torment. 
But your love for me is 
cooland melteth quickly, 
like a snowflake in your 
proud wrath. I tell you 
again, as I have oft told 
you, Geoffrey Branton, 
that you might as well 
strive to tear a spirit 
from its body and fit it 
with another body as 
strive to tear me .from 
the sheath of my name, 
whereto I was born, and 
from the soil which bore 
me. And you might re- 
peat to me an hundred 
thousand times that your 
name and lands are as 
dear to you as mine to 
me, yet will I never be- 

| lieve you, for it -is not 
love for them, but hateful pride that keeps you 
from yielding to my wish. Oh, thou ingrate and 
stiff-necked man! Thou sweet yet poisonous liar— 
to say I do not love thee! MHearken to me, 
Geoffrey, read these- words till they eat into thy« 
dear and detested eyeballs like fire: so well do I 
love thee that I would have thee cold in death, 
ere know thee burning with another love; so fiercely 
do I-love thee that should an hundred years pass. 
away—yea, a thousand—and my ghost be wan- 
dering through the empty air and thy ghost 
housed in another body, yet would I draw thee 
to me; yet would I suck up thy sweet, thy hateful 
life into my own. Beware then, Geoffrey Branton, 
how thou lovest or livest without me! And now 
for this life, farewell.” 


The feeling with which Radford handed back this 


amazing letter was distinctly one of awe. That a 


spirit, so long passed away, could strike such ringing 


chords in the breast of the living overflowed him 
with the sense of the fevered gruesomeness that 
might pervade some of the regions lying beyond the 
light of every day. The poetry of poets long dead 
had this power—yes—but it was the power of art; 
this silent outburst that had so stirred him was only 
the echo of a private passion—a strange wild passion 
that had died long ago with the woman who ex- 
perienced it. There was no art of literature in that 
letter, only the explosive, unruled force of a lawless 
personality, dashing itself in a paroxysm of futile 
rage against the barrier-itself had raised;-wounding 
itself and what it loved with an unswerving ferocity 
of purpose. 

However, at the same time that he vibrated to 
its influence, he had a clear perception of that very 
letter as being the probable source of the legends 
about the ghost garden and the haunting of Her 
Wish. And as this thought came to him, Melany 
Warrenger rose from her chair in the shadow of the 
chimney and drew near them. Radford was not 
sorry when she said that she had come to take her 
father off to bed. He felt there was no word the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PIPES YESTERDAY 


Friday. 

LL the mating birds hereabouts seem to have 

built their nests in our poplar-trees, to 

judge by their chatter these mornings. 

It seems good to have them—the dear, 
understanding little builders! I saw one 

of them with a bit of blue string this 

morning. It made me think of us, twittering over 
our faded old Bokhara. After all, nests are im- 
portant. I must go up to Paris soon and get the 
china Grant spoke of last night. Grant loves blue. 


Monday. 

Marthe, our maid, seems terribly distressed these 
days, because we get up so late. ‘‘But half the day 
is gone, madame,” she said, as we came down to 
breakfast this morning. I think she considers us 
the two laziest people in the world. Poor Marthe! 


W ednesday. 
The house is en féte this morning—the books have 
come down from Paris! I had to take the hammer 
away from Grant and make him eat some breakfast. 
I wonder now how I ever read ‘‘ Men and Wom- 
en’’ alone—we lost ourselves in it utterly. Lilacs 
and each other and Browning. 
We forgot to unpack the rest of the books. . . 
‘What if heaven should prove just this!” 


Friday. 
_ I have found out that Grant still loves orange- 
Juice in the morning. How funny that I should 
have forgotten! I must have some oranges sent 
down from Paris at once. I must find out if Grant 
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likes it iced. When one is married, such matters 
are important—they go somehow with the 
‘‘madame”’. 


Sunday. 

Roses—roses—roses. In the garden—along the 

roadside—rioting over the cottage walls—tumbling 

in at the windows—crowding the vases in all the 

rooms. Grant showered me with a thousand petals 
last night and crushed them between our lips. 


Saturday. 
Grant has been complaining about this French 
tobacco. He says he would get quite as much sat- 
isfaction out of ‘“‘curled hair’. I must have Rose 
send over some of the kind he likes. He is so grieved 
with the French product that he has laid his pipe 
on the mantel and goes about with his hands thrust 
in his pockets. The house seems actually empty, 
as when Grant himself goes. I must write Rose 
to-night. 


Sunday. 

Grant asked me this morning what had hap- 

pened to my sense of humour. It has made me 

realize how one eliminates unnecessary things when 

one is happy. However, I fancy it is waiting just 

around the corner for the next tragedy. Tragedy!— 
how funny! 


Friday Night. 

It seems that she refuses to divorce Grant. She 
believes that he will come back. He has received 
a letter from her, and although we have evaded - 
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matter all day it must ‘be talked out to-night. 
Sometimes I think people were never meant to be 


happy. 


Saturday Morning. 

Thank God for the sun! This morning it has 
burnt away all the mist of doubts that the night 
had woven about my heart. We left the shade of 
the poplars beside the road and walked along the 
hot beach for hours. There was a singing sunshine 
in the air that poured into all the dim places of my 
heart and lit and warmed them, and drove out the 
shadows. 

When I felt his hand close over mine, I knew 
that he too felt what I felt. We had brought our 
love out into the sunshine, and there were no more 
shadows. 

Ah, I am glad—glad. The night had seemed so 
long. 


Saturday. 

To-day is the twenty-fifth of August—the day 
Grant and I met. It was at Rose’s apartment— 
I can see him now across the big bowl of red pop- 
pies that stood on the dinner-table. Of course he 
won’t remember it—I should be almost disap- 
pointed in him if he did. . . . I had always 
thought that I. would never expect a man to re- 
member things like that. 

I put some poppies on the table at dinner to- 
night. He said they looked very fresh and charm- 
ing. For a moment I felt disappointed—then I 
went over and kissed him. How alike all wives are! 
Am I going to be just as silly as all the rest? 
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Saturday. 
The days seem too short to hold all the hours of 
my happiness. Grant is working—working—such 
work! A woman might gladly sacrifice herself to 
hold a share, even a minor share, in its creation. 
He writes with a smiling pen-now, a leisurely pen, 
giving the best there is in him to his work. It is 
good—good—to know that his strength is no 
longer being frittered away upon trifles. 


Sunday. 
God—how I should hate to live alone again! 
Last night, after we had gone to bed, I lay for 
hours listening to the great breakers of wind grind- 
ing against the house. 

Grant knows how I dread the wind indoors—it 
fills me with absolute terror—he threw his arm 
around my shoulder and drew me close to him— 

God—how I should hate to live alone! 


Thursday N ight. 

Grant got the proofs of “Rendering unto Cesar’ 
this morning. We worked over them together all 
day. It is a wonderful book—I didn’t realize until 
now how wonderful. I could not criticize; yet it 
seemed to me that there was just a tendency to see 
things from but one angle, instead of from many; 
that as some one has said of Strindberg, ‘‘He mis- 
took a truth for ¢he truth.” Is this after all an 
attribute of bigness—the conviction that one angle 
is the right angle? (I said something about this. 
Grant just smiled. 

He did let me put in a few commas, but I’m not 
sure that he liked even them. 


on 
Grant had a letter from his wife to-day. 
“The night is fine,” the Walrus said. ‘Do you 
admire the view?” 


Friday. 

Grant’s lawyer in New York writes that there 

will be a divorce after all, and that it will be finally 

granted in May. The “rungs in the ladder’’— 
how one must break them, sometimes, after all! 


Sunday. 

The fishermen are greatly excited to-night be- 
cause a blinding storm has swept the coast for two 
days and one of the boats has not returned. The 
man’s wife has offered two candles, and she and her 
family have been praying all night. Poor souls! 
Prayers—and a northwest gale! How cruelly it 
sweeps their pitiful whisperings away! 

Grant has gone down with the men to help keep 
the fires alight. 

I too prayed. God—how I should hate to live 
alone! 


Wednesday. 


For hours I have been watching the fire. Grant 


is in Paris. I wonder if he too is lonely. 

The driftwood is blazing queerly and makes 
groping shadows on the wall. They dance there 
for hours. One huge oak log—it must have been 
part of a ship’s keel once and sailed many waters— 
is burning sullenly—grudgingly. The winter cold 
must have penetrated deep. Its copper nails make 
the fire green and blue—wonderful colours, like 
the southern seas that once held it to their warm 
breast. I wonder if it is longing for them now. 


Wednesday. 

I shall never learn how to make an omelet. It 
amused him in the beginning, but it seems that 
“genius”? should extend even to omelets. That 
was what he called me, wasn’t it? ‘A genius—?” 
I am not sure whether after all two artists do well 
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to marry. I love Grant as I know I shall never love 
any one again, but I wonder if I love him enough to 
face a future in which there will be always less of 
Grant and always more of orange-juice and omelets. 


Saturday. 

Grant has been to London three times during the 
past three months. He goes over with each new 
edition of the book. If it reaches the hundred- 
thousand mark, I shall be obliged to get a cat and 


a parrot! 
It is black outside to-night—winter black. It 
is strange that I always think of the winter as 
black. It is black inside too, but Grant will be 
home in an hour. 


Friday. 
Grant and I walked along the beach for many 
hours to-night. He felt cramped indoors, he said, 


and wanted the sea. It was raining, and the wind — 


blew in our faces, and I thought of our dream— 
“Grant,” I said, “it has come true.” 


_ “What?” he asked. He had been looking far. 
out through the gloom—toward the west. 


“‘Our dream—the rain in our faces and laughter 
for the world in our hearts. And the fires in the 
fishermen’s huts—and—each other.” 

He shivered and’ kissed me. ‘‘We must try very 
hard to keep it—this dream of ours.” 

I had not thought of “‘irying’’. 


Saturday. 
It seems that one can find even happiness mono- 
tonous. Grant lay awake last night for hours, 
talking about his new book. Perhaps I did not 
listen, as he expected; I heard only the blood pound- 
ing in my temples. When he asked me a question, 
I kissed him. He turned away. “Are we going 
to have nothing but dessert for dinner?” he said, 
laughing. 


Monday. 

This morning after breakfast I sat down at the 
other end of our work-table and began to write 
letters. Grant had his papers about him—but he 


was not writing. He looked at me and fidgeted — 


with his pencil. 
“Dear,” he said, “‘don’t you think you ought to 
be — in this wonderful spring sunshine—?”’ 
I said I had letters to write. 
There was a silence. Then Grant said, “You 
know—I used to—I always like to be alone when 
I’m working out—a story— 


I looked at him. He met the look almost re-— 


sentfully. 

Queer how our joys change! I used to love to 
scrape aside the mulch from the flower-beds in 
spring, but this morning I freed the tulips joylessly 
from their winter blankets. One has to make 
sacrifices to tend tulips. . 

Sometimes when Grant has been most triumphant 
in his newly unleashed powers—confident that he 
needed only the right conditions to do the work we 
have both known he could do—I have .wondered 
if he realized that back of his pen now lies the 
power of two. 

“We? —‘our”—“two”— 


Sunday. 

Grant has gone to England again. ‘‘The further 

off from England, the nearer is to France.”” What 
did I say once about a sense of humour? 


Monday. 

The spring has suddenly descended like a veil of 
green and softened the righteous blackness of the 
poplar-trees beside my window, until they seem al- 
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most human again. Somehow I have hated their 
air of rigid and uncompromising righteousness. 
One gnarled and stubby limb seemed to point for- 
ever at me, saying ‘“‘to be happy is evil—to be soft 
and warm and human is to be at odds with God’”’. 
Almost it seemed to be the finger of the world. 
And now spring has made it too tender and green, 
and almost happy—how hopelessly unhappy trees 
do look without their leaves! I believe it has for- 
given me too. I wonder if the world has. 


Saturday. 

Grant went to Paris to-day. The Pipes of Pan 
sound shrilly beyond the tender green of the garden 
hedge these days. How silly of me to wish that 
Pan might pipe of home and duty! Had he done 
so, I indeed should not be here. Ah—dear Pan— 
have I hoped to put you into carpet-slippers— 


even I? 
Thursday. 
Was it the letter’in the woman’s handwriting 
that upset Grant so yesterday? I wonder. Ugh, 
I’m becoming catty! The old man from Harfleur 
is asking eighty centimes a dozen for eggs. I must 
try Havre. 


Tuesday. 
Grant sent me down a copy of an interview with 
him from Le Matin to-day. 
“Are you married, Mr. Sheldon?” they asked 
him. He said, “‘No”’. 


Thursday. 

All the people hereabouts are ¢ngaged in “‘spring 
cleaning’’. I have taken all thecurtains to Colette, 
the pretty little blanchisseuse whose husband is 
charging me two prices for chickens now, because I 
have a saying “‘yes’”’ lately when I should have 
said ‘‘no”. They will look nice and fresh when 
Grant sat back. 

When I took them to Colette, she showed me the 
little white things she had made for the child that 
did not live. “‘Ah—madame—is it not sad to 
prepare for the coming—and then—rien?”’ 

Grant will be here on Wednesday. 


Monday. 

Grant has decided that we shall be married on 

the first of June at Rouen.. He says that our love 

is Gothic, and regrets that we cannot be married in 

the Cathedral. Gothic! How grimly some po 
accept their responsibilities! 


Tuesday. 
All the world is wrong. ‘Iti is May—and raining— 
the first of May. I meant to go to the féte in the 
woods, but I doubt if there will be even a féte. 
Fancy—a Gothic Pan! 


Wednesday. 
There is a bush in the garden that has a distinct 
personality. When I come in from walking, it 
seems to smile at me quite pleasantly; and were I 
to half-close my eyes I could readily fancy that it 
was about to make me a polite bow. Its short 
round trunk gives it the appearance of a funny 
little man, gaily corpulent, balancing himself on 
one leg. His arms are two limbs, one of which 
waves toward the door of the house as though bid- 
ding me enter. The other reaches toward his 
ragged green cap. I have called him the Court 
Jester, and when I am feeling sad I look at him, 
and sometimes I ask him a question. 

To-day, when Grant did not come, I asked him 
quite hopelessly what I should do. He did not say 
anything, but waved his tattered arm toward the 

garden-gate. Outside is the lonely road. Be 
merciful, little Jester. (Continued on page 82) 
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RINK: VAN ALLING came into my 
studio about five o’clock of a snowy after- 
noon, looking and acting so out of his 
normal strong and steady demeanour 
that I feared at first he must be the bat- 
tle-ground of a violent combat between 

drugs and the grippe. If it had been almost any 

other of my friends I would have said.drink or dope, 
but Brink neither drank nor doped, nor smoked, 
nor committed any other sins against the tenets of 

High Efficiency. 

“Well, Brink,” said I, ‘‘what do you know?” 
“Nothing,” he snapped, ‘‘beyond the fact that 

I am a fool.” me 
“Such knowledge sometimes proves of enormous 

value to its possessor,” I observed. “Now, if I 

had only acquired it in time, I might have been a 

successful business man like you, instead of an 

extravagant landscape painter on the verge of 

bankruptcy.” 
‘Well, you’ve had some fun out of life anyhow,” 

said Brink, moodily, ‘(and that’s a darn sight more 

than I have. You might compare me to a worker 
bee. The drones may get kicked out of the hive 

and stung to death, but after all they have had a 

pleasant time while it lasted and eaten their fill of 

honey and enjoyed the favours of the queen. I’ve 
never eaten any more honey than I needed as fuel, 
and I have never enjoyed the favours of any queen.” 
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“That is a saddened retrospect,” I admitted, 
“‘but you have still a good deal of time to catch up 
and a goodly store of honey. With that the queen 
proposition should not prove difficult. I must say 
though that I rather.agree with you in respect to 
the drones. They may go down in bee history as 
lazy grafters, but at least they have accomplished 
their duty to the hive and died martyrs to the in- 
exorable laws of bee nature. Also, when they do 
quit, they quit winners on the game as a whole and 
have really got it on the workers. Speaking for 
myself, I must say that while I have much more 
respect for the worker bees, I should on the whole 
prefer to be a drone.”’ 

shouldn’t,”’ Brink answered. ‘‘I’d rather be 
a worker, either as a man or as a bee, but since 
I happen to be of the human species I don’t see 
any reason why I shouldn’t eat some of the honey 
I’ve been storing. I shall be thirty-three years 
old to-morrow, and for the past ten years I’ve 
done nothing but work. Now that I’ve made this 
pile in steel, I propose to cut loose and run the joy- 
trail for awhile. I think I’ve always cherished a 
secret longing for the flesh-pots, though I’ve never 
had so much as a taste of them, but now I mean to 
get both feet in the trough, if only to see what it’s 
like. I desire to spin.” 

“Your wild words fill me with delight,” I said. 
“When does the race start?” 
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-““To-morrow night,” Brink answered, “and, un- 
less you are a conscientious objector and if you 
have no other crime afoot, right here in your 
studio. A studio always seems the best background 
for a debauch. I want to give a bang-up dinner- 

arty of eight revelers—four drones and four queen 

es. Workers are disqualified. I leave the menu 
entirely to your indiscretion, with carte blanche to 
make it as costly as possible while yet passing 
muster with the palate. I also wish to leave the 
invitation of the guests to your choice of the most 
fitting and improper. Good fellows who can have 
a nice time without starting any seams from the 
heavy weather and pretty girls not cursed with 
brain at the cost of body. Jolly ones, you know, of 
the sort we read about in modern fiction when in- 
carcerated aboard a ship or train. Show girls, or 
models, or worse. Society girls are barred, no 
matter how vicious. I desire to soar in the high 
realms of rosy pleasure. You make the party, and 
pay the bill.” 

“At last,” I said, “‘my fuller talents show some 
promise of being brought into requisition. But 
as usual there is a fly in the amber. Your mad 
resolve almost frightens me into thinking that 
your engagement to be married has been bro- 
ken.” 

“Tt has,”’ said Brink. 

“Praised be the name of Allah!” I answered, 
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ARTHVIS BROWN — 


Brink was 


fervently. ‘“‘There is one shadow brightening 
athwart my onward ne Then I shall not have 
to worry about a wedding present?” 

“You shall not,” Brink answered. ‘“‘The en- 
gagement has exploded s pontaneously from an 
error in mixing the ingredients.” (Brink was a 
war munition millionaire.) 

‘“*Do you mean that diplomatic relations between 
you and Ethel have been ruptured?”’ I asked. 

‘““Yes,”’ he answered. ‘But let us hope that she 
may consider the formalities of an unfriendly 
neutrality. Speaking of bees. . .”’ he paused. 

“They buzz,’’ I suggested, “like aeroplanes, and 
motor-cars, and women and all of those dangerous 
things.”’ 

He nodded. ‘Yes,’ said he, “I think that it 
was mostly buzz. Anyhow, she asked to be re- 
leased from her engagement to marry me on the 
ground that I was too much like one of those 
worker bees we’ve been talking about. She seemed 
to feel that I was too much ofagrind . . . not 
showy enough for any real advertising value.” 
He reached across the table for a copy of Le 
Nu au Salon-and turned the pages. “When all is 
said and done, I guess she’s right,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
was too much of a worker to appeal to her ideas.” 


ID she know how much money you’ve been 
making since the beginning of the war?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he answered, 
surprise.” 

“That shows your good sense,” I said. “Keep 
on saving it for a surprise. No doubt she thought 
that you were up against it financially.’ 

“So I was for awhile,” said he. ‘“‘Then I saw my 
chance to make a killing and went toit. . . .” 
He stared across at me. ‘‘There’s been no question 
about the killing,” said he, and I felt that he was 
thinking less about his profits than of the human 
slaughter which the product of his factories must 
have wrought. 

“Well, then,” said I, “‘let’s stop thinking about 
the sad things of life, such as making a lot of money 
and being engaged to be married and war and death 
and steel, and reflect soberly upormthis dinner- 
party. There is really no use if worrying. You 
might die next week of grippe or ptomain poison- 
ing, so cheer up. Nobody ever dies of what they 
expect to die of, barring old age, and in these days 
no self-respecting person dies of that. Let’s 
telephone to Mr. Martin’s restaurant and ask them 
will they kindly send an aide de cuisine around the 


‘I was saving that for a 
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pouring out 


girl 


his heart and soul to an unknown 


corner in an automobile to confer with us on the 
possibility of sending a special commission to the 
river James to shoot a shad out of-season. . . . 

Brink’s case presented about as profound a 
study in human nature as that of a hungry man who 
desires to eat. At the moment I was inclined to 
doubt that Brink in the whole of his active life had 
ever eaten an apple with a girl. He may have done 
so in his reckless youth and got the colic. Nobody 
can ever be sure about such accidents. Recently, 
he had surely cut some melons with some men and 
got a perfectly good slice. That seemed enough to 
go on for the moment. 

So I began to telephone around, after he had left 
me, to collect the sort of guests in whose society 
he might make up lost time. There was no trouble 
about the other two men, and I got Will Ashley, 
the playwright, and Harry Bliss, the marine 
painter. But the question of the girls proved more 
difficult. I wanted live ones, and a record for 
strict conventionality was hot a requirement; but 
on the other hand I was not contemplating a saturn- 
alia or Roman orgy, and I wanted them to be polite 
and not disgust Brink with his first plunge in joy- 
living. So I jumped into a taxi and went girl 
hunting, and at the end of three hours had bagged 
three desirables whom I shall call Daisy Manners, 
Helen Love and Pansy Bedford. The first two ran 
a chic little tea-shop, where illicit liquors were 
sometimes served under the colours of the innocu- 
ous camellia, and the third was a sprightly young 
person who managed somehow to live in a Beaux 
Arts studio apartment and keep a limousine car on 
her earnings as a buyer for a leading dressmaker. 
She was very beautiful and had nice clothes, so it 
is possible that she did not always pay her bills 
promptly. Daisy and Helen, though in the bloom 
of youthful charm, had already been married and 
divorced a few times and were not easily shocked. 
Then came the rub, which was to get a fourth high- 
stepper that would match the team. Pansy came 
to the rescue of my flagging energies. 

“I know a titmouse you might trap for your 
bacchanale, old dear,” said she. ‘“‘A puzzling prop- 
osition of a girl I got acquainted with on the ship 
coming home last month. Her name is Drusila 
Jones, and she has been studying landscape gar- 
dening in Europe—France and Italy mostly—with 
the idea of earning a living for herself and some 
brothersandsistersand things who are still inschoo!.”’ 

‘That sounds rather serious for this sort of a 
spree,” said I. ‘‘Is this Drusila girl half -as decora- 
tive as you, Pansy Bed?”’ 
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steady grey eyes 


‘“‘She is not decorative at all,’ Pansy answered, 
“nor can she boast my active mind. Besides, she 
wouldn’t if she could.” 

‘“‘As regards her earthly vehicle?” I inquired. 

“There is nothing the matter with that,’’ Pansy 
answered, ‘‘at least to the more discerning eye. She 
looks like a horse-chestnut and is just about as 
communicative. But that might prove a good fault 
as Daisy and Helen are such a parrot house, and I 
rather like to make a noise myself, just to be sure 
that I’m in the party and that everybody knows it.” 


“RY ERYBODY rejoices in a shorter lease on life 
the instant you heave up over the horizon,” 

I assured her, ‘but do you think that Drusila 

would come? She hasn’t met us.” 

“Then why shouldn’t she come?” Pansy re- 
torted. ‘‘ Besides, she’s met me. I made her forget 
her seasickness, and forgot my own doing it.” 

‘“‘In that case she must love you nearly as much 
as the rest of us try not to,” I answered. ‘‘Can you 
collect her, Pansy Bed? Or do you need the help of 
an ambulance and me?” 

“If you can sit still for a few minutes and not 
jiggle your feet, you might see hér before you light 
another nervous cigarette,” said Pansy. ‘‘What 
have you been doing to get so thin?” 
~ “Thinking of you,” I answered. 
coming to drink a dish of tea?”’ 

“Yes. She said she would, so of course she’s 
coming.” 

“Has she ever loved?” I asked. 

‘““Loved what?”’ 

“Oh, the beautiful things in life. Snails and 
angleworms and sunsets and sons of . . . guns. 
I wish you wouldn’t get me so excited about her. I’m 
sorry that I came to ask you. It’s getting so serious.” 

“T don’t believe that she has ever kissed a man 
with any particular enjoyment,” said Pansy, ‘“‘but 
she could if the right man were to come along.” 

“‘In that case,” I answered, “‘let us try to find the 
man. I love to see the young people enjoy them- 
selves. But do you really think that she’ll come to. 
the party? Because, if there is any doubt, I must 
be off to stalk another girl. The time is wearing 
on, and I have not yet ordered the dinner.”’ 

“She'll come,” said Pansy. ‘‘She wants to get 
acquainted with people who might help her in her 
work. The more men like you four she knows, the 
better chance of her having an opportunity to lay 
out an Italian garden or a cemetery or something 
of the sort.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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O many different versions have been given 
of the way in which ‘“‘Out There” came to 
be written that I am very glad .of this 
opportunity to give the real background 
of what my husband, J. Hartley Manners, 

calls his°‘‘dramatic composition”. Ever 
since the war he has longed to write a play about 
the conflict that would be “different”, but he 
simply could not get the inspiration needed. Then 
one night, as we were recalling some of the incidents 
we had observed in the Waldorf Astor Hospital at 
Cliveden, the wanted idea materialized. 

_ Beginning with a Red Cross nurse and a hospital 
in that vague place the British call ‘‘Out There’’, 
many scenes we had visited in the Astor Hospital 
fitted themselves into the picture in. an almost 
‘miraculous manner. Our home at Maidenhead 
being only a mile from Cliveden, we made almost 
daily visits to. the wounded soldiers, and every 
incident in the hospital scene of the play occurred 
either at Cliveden or at one of the base hospitals 
in France. The detail throughout the second act 
is absolutely correct, the setting being an exact 
reproduction of one of the portable asbestos hos- 
pitals, of which there are hundreds behind the 

British lines in Belgium and France. 

It is very difficult for the actress to grasp just 
what quality in a play makes the greatest appeal 
to her audience. In “Out There” I have finally 
become convinced that the audience thrills to the 
Tealization that similar scenes are being enacted 
daily in dozens of hospitals ‘Somewhere in France ”’. 
It is the humanness, the vital reality of it All that 
appeals, and not any manipulat | 
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Out 


MISS LAURETTE TAYLOR 


There 


By LAURETTE TAYLOR 


The Irishman in his wheel-chair draws forth one 
laugh after another. Why?—because he is just 
Pat, and because in real life over there in the Astor 


Hospital he talks just as he does in the play. He 


was, or is, an Irish ploughboy barely twenty-one, 
who, paralyzed from the waist down, will never 
walk again. He is pessimistic and grouchy to every 
one, works himself into a temper when offered an 
orange, and never smiles. The last day I saw Pat 
he was being wheeled along the pleached walk at 
Cliveden by a duchess.. He was glum and un- 
responsive, so I tried once again to arouse him: 

“When you’re done here, Pat, you’ll be going 
about making recruiting speeches, now won’t you?” 
“Indade, an’ I'll not,” he growled, “I'll never 
walk again.’”’ He was right, but I said, ‘“Oh, now 
Pat, surely you’ll do something with your future.” 
“Indade, an’ I will, mum,” he blurted out, “I 
intend to impose myself for the rest of my life on 
the British Government!”’ 

Captain Ian Hay of the British Army, who is on 
duty in this country, insisted that this line was too 
good to be true! And too, there are many people 
who feel that the ‘‘Hush-a-by, Baby” incident 
could never have happened. But it did happen 
to Suzanne Sheldon in a base hospital in Flanders. 
Miss Sheldon, being left in charge of a ward one 
night, was entirely alone when a young German 
officer with frightful head wounds was brought in. 
Suddenly he flung himself forward, calling out in 
German at the top of his voice, ‘One, two, 
three, four—charge! One, two, three, four— 
charge!” Not knowing what to do to quiet him, 
Miss Sheldon in desperation softly sang the first 
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thing that came to her mind, “ Hush-a-by, baby, 
on the treetop.”” The German boy, although 
unable to understand, was immediately soothed. 

Among the other episodes we used in the play, 
the most amusing was that of the Scotchman in 
the Astor Hospital who wanted his “bunnet”. One 
morning, when we arrived at Cliveden, there was 
intense excitement; the nurses were running round 
in circles, and Mrs. Robert Brand, Mrs. Astor’s 
sister, passed us staggering under a load of hats. 
There were caps and helmets, and derbies and 
Panamas, and [I trailed meekly along into one of 
the wards. There the Scotchman, a great brawny 
six-footer was tearing up his bed and looking under 
pillows and rugs, muttering all the time, “I want 
my bunnet, my bunnet, my bunnet!”” Mrs. Brand 
offered him his choice of her armful of hats, but he 
would have none of them. Pat even offered his 
most cherished possession, a German helmet that 
he had picked up on the Mons battle-field, but the 
Scot continued to weep for his “bunnet” and 
finally the cockney dug it out from under his own 
pillow and peace reigned. 

That cockney was as much of a joy in the hos- 
pital as in the play. _Not once throughout the 
three months he was at Cliveden did I hear him 
complain. loved his mouth-organ, and we 
kept him supplied with instruments. The 
Canadian, with his bit of shrapnel, was a joyful 
reality. To hear his tales of the trenches and to 
hear him sing that most popular of all war-ditties, 
‘My little wet home in the trench, which the rain- 
storms continually drench,” was to glean a com- 
prehensive idea of what life ““Out There” means. 
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My Gepis-AsiiI Know Them 


By 


ONSIDERABLE interest has _ been 
aroused in various quarters concerning 
the hall-mark of gentility which seems 
stamped upon the young women who 
have appeared in the musical comedies, 
associated with my name as producer, 

the past three seasons. I am accredited with 
having some unique and even mysterious gift of 
selection. I have read dozens of interviews more 
or less accurate, but all united in praising me un- 
duly for what seems to me a most natural accom- 
plishment. The secret, so styled, is really not a 
secret at all.. It is merely that to be a woman pro- 
ducer of musical comedy has afforded me very un- 
usual opportunities of which I have availed myself. 
It has given me the occasion for coming into actual 
personal contact with a group of young women who 
are familiarly described as “‘show girls’’, “ponies’’, 


“‘chorus girls’? and a dozen other equally inglori- 
us and humiliating titles. 
‘why I entered this field of theatrical activity was be- 


Perhaps one reason 


cause I wished to study this very large class of girls 
at close range. I wanted to see for myself just how 
far they were either irresponsible from necessity, 
irresponsible from selection, irresponsible from 
environment, or whether they were irresponsible 
at all; and believe me that I have become most 
agreeably enlightened. 

I have found these young girls of the theatre are 
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pretty much the mirror of their associations. They 
are tender and plastic, and when they become 
hardened it is generally because contact of an un- 
desirable nature has made them so. They take 
their colour from their surroundings. They try to 
live up to their reputations. 

So far as I am concerned, when I began to pick 
out my casts, I determined that I would not be in- 
fluenced by any Broadway data or by any Broad- 
way method. I would just see, judge and make 
up my own mind. It was a matter of entire in- 
difference to me as to whether a girl had had 
previous experience, or whether she had not had 
it; in fact I even preferred to have her begin with 
me. I wanted her, while confiding to me her 
standards, at the same time to feel my standards 
for her. I wanted her to realize that the moment 
she received salary from me she had become to 
me an entity, that her difficulties became mine to 
solve, that her discouragements became mine to 
combat, that her physical weakness became mine 
to consider. She was no longer to be one of an 
impersonal group, but an _ individual—‘‘just a 
girl’, if you will, but a girl who was to realize a 
responsibility due to herself, a girl who was not a 
stage accessory, but a human being throbbing to 
respond to her innate ideal and to her own vision. 
Her self-respect was to be recognized as something 
to be preserved, not trampled upon; and let me 
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state that out of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
young women (and all of my girls are very young) 
-with whom I have been associated through “ No- 
body Home’”’, Good Eddie’’, ‘“‘See America 
First” and ‘‘Love O’ Mike”’, I have yet to find one 
who has fallen below my belief in her. 

Now the secret is out, and you know why “ Miss 
Marbury’s girls’’ seem different to the audiences. 
They are allowed to be their own sweet selves. 
They are encouraged to find their own best levels; 
and they know that their woman manager is at the 
same time their woman friend, that no trial is so 
small or so personal that they need hesitate to come 
to her with it. They know, when they are physi- 
cally exhausted from the long strain of continued 
and arduous rehearsals, that there is some one 
standing back who would really spare them if it 
were humanly possible. My girls are all units to 
me. They are all personalities. When I watch 
them from the front, I want them to do their best 
work, not for me, but for themselves. I want them 
to grow and to advance, through their own talent 
and ambition, from the ensemble work to the 
small parts. When I see them “kidding” on the 
stage I am sorry, because that is a lost opportunity 
for them, and an indication that they are not 
taking their profession with proper seriousness. 

But I must now touch upon an evil which I wish 
might become obsolete. If only all of my fellow 
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ALLISON McBAIN 


managers would see it with my eyes, 
the abuse would soon stop and be 
stopped. Any effort to stamp out the 
growing and all too prevalent habit 
which obtains with certain stage pro- 
ducers and stage managers at the 
present time—namely, that of using 
profane and obnoxious language when 
addressing young women and young 
men at rehearsal, either in ensemble 
work or in minor parts, who through 
the very humbleness of their positions 
are necessarily -robbed of any power 
of self-protection—would be a wel- 
come innovation. 

The excuse frequently voiced by 
the men who seem to cultivate this 
habit of reiterative swearing is that 
it is necessary in order to effect dis- - 
cipline. Now discipline should not 
mean either blatant noise, vulgar per- 
sonalities nor turbulent terror. It 
is a much more radical process, and 
must not be spasmodic but perman- 
ent. It should be weighted with moral 
authority, not arbitrary power; with 
dignity, not disturbance. 

Fines for tardiness, reprimand for in- 
difference, everf dismissal from the cast 
when all other legitimate means have 
failed, should prove sufficient for the 
maintenance of discipline. It is only 
reasonable to assume that young men, 
and young women who have sufficient 
capacity to earn their salaries will be 
equally able to understand simple com- 
mands, without the terrorizing oaths 
that sometimes accompany them. 

_A theatre is supposed to be educa- 
tional. The young people on entering 
the profession are asked to learn polite speech, a 
proper diction and refined deportment. What a re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the man who conducts 
rehearsals and directs the stage! But how can he ex- 
pect what he does not give? Therefore, do you not 
think that the time has come when a precedent 
should be established in our theatres, relegating pro- 
fanity and personalities to the past as obsolete and 

-Obnoxious traditions? We are very exacting as to the 
manners and deportment of our attendants who are 
visible in front of the curtain; so it behooves us to 
demand and even insist upon the standard of pro- 
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priety on the other side of the footlights, where the 
inner life of the theatre is really led. 

Especially do I make this appeal in behalf of the 
women, many of whom are young and just entering 
the profession. Believe me that no technical instruc- 
tion given by any staff can validly compensate for 
the destruction of a girl’s self-respect. How, I ask 
you, can this be preserved if-she is constantly ad- 
dressed by these men, possessed of a little authority, 
in language redolent of brutality and coarseness, 
language which even the lowest specimen of man- 
hood would resent for his mother, sister, wife or 
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sweetheart? We establish and encour- 


of education and of breeding to adopt 
the stage as a profession. No influence 
to-day so discourages such candidates 
as this entirely unnecessary and de- 
moralizing atmosphere which is creep- 
ing into our theatres through these 
men of smaller power into whose hands 
managers have confided their interests. 

The greatest stage directors I have 
ever known, either in London, Paris or 
New York, have never failed in cour- 
tesy when directing rehearsals. The 
man of real value can impose himself 
by wholly different methods than those 
which I herewith deplore. Such mas- 
ters of stagecraftas Irving, Wyndham, 
Hare, Tree, Sardou, Meilhac, Dumas, 
Claretie, Fitch, Thomas and a score of 
others, whose rehearsals I have had 
the privilege of attending, never em- 
phasized their knowledge and their art 
by shouting oaths, nor did they seek to 
impress their listeners by indulging in 
a vocabulary native only to Billings- 
gate. Every one, from the star to the 
call boy, is treated with politeness— 
thus we, who have advantageously 
imitated much from the theatres 
abroad, should steal one more value 
and reform the manners in our midst. 

And so I return to my original prem- 
ise—these young, impressionable girls 
in our theatres are most of them cham- 
eleons. They are too often reflections 
of the atmosphere around them. Let 
this be one of refinement, and they will 
quickly respond to it. Their hearts are 
young as well as their faces. They 
have more claim upon the chivalry of men than those 
of higher social position, who are, perforce, better 
sheltered and protected. Their work is hard and 
exhausting. They should find joy and happiness 
and understanding in it. They are not of coarse 
fibre—on the contrary, they are incipient artists, 
with all the sensitiveness that that implies. They 
are “just girls” if you will, but believe me that 
the majority of them are first and foremost human 
beings with arms outstretched to the sunlight and 
with souls looking heavenward for that something 
better which we all want to find. 


LEWIS-SmitH 


age schools of acting and urge women. 
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By 


ITH his definite decision and unalter- 

able plan of action, wonderful peace 

of mind had come to Riatt. He said 

to himself that he was now to have 

a few weeks—whatever time it would 

take him to lose his fortune decently— 
of being engaged to a woman whom, he now 
acknowledged, he passionately loved. He intended 
to make the best of it. 

The next day, as he walked up Fifth Avenue on 
his way to lunch with her, another inspiration came 
to him; it was not necessary to lose his money, 
spending it would be quite as effective. Acting on 
this idea, he went into a celebrated jeweler’s shop 
and with astonishing celerity chose, paid for and 
pocketed a string of brilliant pearls. 

It was a present that might have made any man 
welcome—and Christine had never been accused 
of not being able to express herself when she wanted 
to—but Christine had already welcomed him for 
his changed demeanour. His brilliant smile and 
unruffled brow told her, as soon as she saw him, 
that he was a very different person from the tor- 
tured and irritable creature who had left her the 
preceding afternoon. 

Never were two people more disposed to find 
each other and themselves agreeable, and Riatt 
was in process of clasping the pearls about Chris- 
tine’s neck (for she had had some unaccountable 
difficulty in doing it for herself) when the drawing- 
room door opened and Nancy <Almar strolled in 
leisurely. 

Her jaw did not actually drop at the scene that 
met her eyes, for that did not happen to be her 
method of expressing surprise, but her manner 
conveyed none the less an astonishment not very 
agreeable. 


“AM I mistaken,” she said, “in thinking I was 
to stop and take you to the Bentons’?”’ 

“Quite right, my dear. Only Max’s’return has 
put everything else out of my head.” 

“What!—you didn’t ever expect him to come 
back?” 

“You talk, Nancy, as if you had never heard 
that we were engaged.” 

“If you really are, Christine, why are the Lin- 
burnes being divorced?” 

“Because they loathe each other, I imagine.” 

“What a changeable creature you are, Christine! 
It seems only the other day that you were crying 
your eyes out because Lee was engaged.” 

Without glancing at Max, Christine became 
aware that some of the gaiety had gone from his 
expression. 

‘‘Have you seen my pearls, dear?” she said. 

It was a.complete answer as far as Nancy was 
concerned, for she was one of the women who could 
never harden herself to the sight of another woman’s 
jewels. 

‘“‘How beautiful, love!’”’ she answered. ‘“‘If they 
were only a trifle larger, they might be mistaken 
for your old imitation string.” Then feeling that 
she could never better this she took her departure. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Christine, “do you think I 
shall ever get so superior that Nancy can’t tease 
me when she says things like that?” 

“Did you really cry, Christine?” 

“The night you went away?” 

“W hen you first heard of Linburne’s engage- 
ment.’ 

She nodded at him, like a child who would like 
to lie its way out of a scrape. 

‘‘But then I often cry over trifles,” she added. 

‘“‘Like my going away?” 

“Really, Max, you ought to be able to under- 
stand why I cried over Lee’s engagement. It was 
Nancy who brought me the news, and she was so 
triumphant over it. She said every one would 
think he had been making a fool of me. You know 
she has the power of teasing me more than any one 
in the world—except, perhaps, you.’ 

“T have a piece of news for you, Christine.” 

“Good or bad?” 

“Indifferent, I think you would say. It’s a 
scientific discovery.” 

‘An invention. Max? Could I understand it?”’ 

“T think you can if you make an effort.” 

““What is 

He put his arms suddenly about her. “TI find 
I’m in love with you,”’ he said, and addedxa mo- 
ment later: ‘“‘ And just think that I’ve been engaged 
to you so long and that’s the first time I’ve kissed 
you!”’ 
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Kitchen,” “The Modern Obstacle,” 


(Conclusion) 


Christine with her head still buried on_ his 
shoulder smilingly murmured, ‘But it won’t be 
the !ast.”’ 

Riatt’s expression changed. ‘‘ Not absolutely the 
last, perhaps,” he answered with something that 
just wasn’t a sigh. 

She looked up at him. ‘That piece of indifferent 

newaot yours—"’ she began. 
Didn't I describe it correctly?’ 
‘““[t wasn’t news to me.” 
wa ou mean you had already guessed that I loved 
your” 
“T’ve always known it.” 

Always?”’ 

“You can’t think I would ever have let you go 
away at all, if I had not felt sure.” 

‘*But, my dear, your feeling sure— 

“And if you hadn’t loved me, I couldn’t have 
brought you back.” 

“I came back because—” 

‘Because the Linburnes were getting a divorce, 
and because Laura wrote you a letter. Do you 
fancy I had nothing to do with either of those 
events? 

And Riatt found himself answering almost in the 
words of Cyrano: “* Non, non, mon cher amour, je ne 
vous dimais pas.” 

The days that followed were the happiest that 
Riatt had ever known. Only those who have lived 
in a brief and agreeable present can understand the 
fulness of joy that he was able to extract from it. 
If he had been under sentence of death, he could 
not have given less thought to the future. He gave 
himself up wholly to the two excitements of making 
love and losing money. 

At first he prospered more at the former than the 
latter. For ats first, for some time after he had 
acquired the stock of the mine, the reports from it 
grew more and more favourable, and old friends 
came to him and begged him to allow them to take 
up a little of it. His curt refusal to all such proposi- 
tions increased the impression that he knew he had 
a vere good thing and meant to keep it all for him- 
self. 

But he did not have very long to wait for the 
turn of the tide. Within a few weeks he received 
a letter from Welsley, alarming only because its 
intention was so obviously to allay alarm. It ap- 
peared that a liberal revolution was threatened; 
the concession from the Government then in power 
would not bear the scrutiny of an impartial witness 
such as our own State Department. If, in other 
words, the present Government fell, the concession 
would fall too. 

‘*However,”” Welsley wrote cheerfully, “though 
the revolution has the support of the uneducated 
element of the population, which comprises most of 
the people, as they have neither arms, ammunition 
nor money they can’t do much, unless some fool in 
the North is induced to finance them. You could 
help us a lot by looking about and seeing if there is 
any danger of such a thing.” 

On receipt of this Riatt instantly telegraphed to 
Welsley as follows: 

‘Count upon me. What is the name and address 
of the revolutionary agent here?” 

The next day in a back bedroom of a down-town 
hotel, ten thousand dollars changed hands between 
a slight, dark, very finished gentleman, who spoke 
English with the slightest possible accent, and a tall, 
fine- looking young American whose name never 
appeared in the transaction. Within a month a 
shipment of arms had been smuggled into a certain 
South American country, with the result that the 
revolution was completely successful—as indeed it 
deserved to be. One of the first acts of the new 
Government was to revoke the iniquitous concession 
of the San Pedro gold mine, made to “a group of 
greedy North American capitalists by the former 
corrupt and evil administration” 


IATT’S bearing during this unhappy experience 

Was universally praised. As he went in and out 

of his broker’sOffice, not a trace of anxiety visible 

upon his countenance, men would nudge each other 

and whisper, “‘Did you ever see such nerve? He 
stands to lose a million.’ 

The only moment of regret that he suffered was 
when one day, when things first began to look 
badly, he met Linburne and another man in Wall 
Street, and there was something subtly insulting 
and triumphant in the former’s manner of condol- 
ing with him about the situation. 


Rumours of it reached Christine. She liked the 
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picture of Riatt’s courage and calm, and hated the 
danger of his losing money. 

‘*You’re not risking too much are you, Max?” 
she asked. 

‘Wouldn’t you enjoy love in a cottage, Chris- 
tine?” he answered. 

She tried to make it clear to him how little such 
a prospect would tempt her, and gathered from the 
fact that he hardly listened to her reply that he felt 
confident there was no real danger. 

With the success of the revolution, Riatt realized 
that his holiday was over, that he must tell Christine 


the truth and then retire to his old home and begin. 


a new method of life on his decreased income. 

It was now early April—a warm advanced spring 
when he decided that the next day should see the 
end of his little drama. But as we all know, it 
sometimes happens that those who set a mine are 
the most startled by the explosion; and Riatt, at 
an early breakfast, (for he and Christine were going 
into the country for the day) with a mind occupied 
with the phrases in which he should bid her good- 
bye and eyes lazily reading the newspaper, was sud- 
denly startled beyond words by a short paragraph 
on the financial page. ‘This stated in the baldest 
terms. the failure of his brokers at home. 

There was no country expedition for Riatt that 
day. He rushed down-town, leaving a short message 
for Christine, and by night he knew the worst— 
knew that the liabilities of the firm far exceeded 
any possible assets, knew positively that the com- 
fortable sum he had intended to preserve for him- 
self had been swept away, knew that he now really 
had to begin life over. 


‘TE: AT night, when he came ae to his hotel, he 

understood for the first time that he had through- 
out been cherishing an unrecognized hope; that he 
had not been honest with himself, and that all the 
time beneath his great scheme had lain the belief 
that when the truth was known Christine would 
prefer him and his moderate income to Linburne 
and his wealth; that, in short, the great scheme had 
been all the time not a method of freeing himself, 
but a test of her affection. 

Now any such possibility was over. Now he 
himself was facing the problem of mere existence— 
at least he would be as soon as he had collected his 
wits enough to face anything. 

The next day, which was Sunday, he spent en- 
tirely with his lawyer. When he came back to his 


- hotel, between the entrance and the elevator, a 


figure rose in his path. It was Hickson. 

“Riatt, I’m awfully sorry about this,” he said 
earnestly. 

‘Thank you, Hickson. It’s very decent of you 
to be,” Max answered as cordially as he could, but 
he was tired and wanted to be let alone, and there 
was not much real gratitude in his heart as there 
should have been. He did not‘ask Ned to sit down 
until he had explained with his accustomed sim- 
plicity that he had something of importance to 
say. Then Riatt let him lead the way to one of 
those remote and stuffy sitting-rooms in which all 
hotels abound. He saw at once that Hickson 
found it difficult to say what he had come to say, but 
Riatt was in no humour this time to help him out. 

‘“T’m awfully sorry this has happened,” Hickson 
went on, “not only on your account, but on Chris- 
tine’s. I mean that I did begin to hope that life 
with you meant peace and happiness for her—” 

To cut him short Riatt said quickly, “‘ Now, of 
course,-the marriage is out of the question.” 

Hickson’s face brightened, as if the difficult words 
had been said for him. ‘‘ You do feel that?” he 
said, nodding a little as if to encourage his friend. 

Max did not answer at first in words; he laughed 
rather bitterly, and then after a pause he said, 
Hickson, I do.” 

Ned was clearly relieved. course,” he said, 
“T did not know how that would be. But I own 
this did occur to me. The world is very censorious 
of poor Christine. Every one wil! say that she is 
the kind of woman who can’t stick to a man in 


adversity. Yes, I assure you, Riatt, lots of these. 


women who can’t put down one of their motors 
without having nervous prostration will pillory 
Christine for breaking her engagement, unless—” 
he paused. 

“T don’t follow your idea, Ned.” 

Hickson sighed. ‘‘ Why; as long as you recognize 
the impossibility of the marriage, couldn’t you in 
some way make it appear that the breaking of the 
engagement came from you—as if—” 
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If IL-come now to live with you and work for you, no one can accuse me of mefcenary motives 
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“T see,” said Riatt. There was a short silence, 
and then he asked in a tone that sounded perfectly 
calm to Hickson,“ Is this a message from Christine?” 

“Oh, no. Not a message from Christine, though 
she has been trying to communicate with you for 
two days. She can’t see why you won’t even an- 
swer her letters. I told her I would find you—”’ 

‘‘In fact, it 7s a message, or at least you are her 
messenger?” 

‘No, Riatt, at least not from her. I have a 
message for you, but not from her.” : 

“From whom?” 

_“From Linburne. He has the greatest admira- 
tion for your power and abilities, Riatt, in spite of 
any differences you may have had. He wants to 
offer you a position, only he felt awkward about : 
doing it himself after what has’taken place. He 
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asked me to speak to you. It’s a good salary, only 
it means going to Manchuria, no—” 

‘“‘One moment,” said Riatt. ‘These two messages 
—are they in any way connected?” 

“‘T don’t understand.” 

‘“‘Linburne’s offer is not by any chance the re- 
ward for my giving Christine a suitable release?”’ 

Hickson was really shocked. ‘“‘How can you 
think such a thing, Riatt?”’ 

‘“‘Where did you see Linburne?”’ 

Hickson hesitated, but confessed after some pro- 
test that it had been at Christine’s house. “‘ But 
you don’t understand, Riatt, you really don’t,” he 
said. ‘‘She has been distracted by your reverses, 
and not hearing from you she has turned to me, to 
Jack Ussher, to any one who could give her news 
and help you, as she imagined—” 
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“‘T understand quite enough,” answered Riatt. 
‘Thank Mr. Linburne for his kind offer and say I 
have other plans; and tell Christine she can have 
her absolution for nothing. I’ll give her a letter 
that will put her right with everyone.” And walk- 
ing to a desk: 


‘‘My dear Christine,” he wrote. “As you are 
aware, I have lost everything I have in the world, 
and though I know that to a spirit like your own 
poverty could not alter love, I must own that I, 
more experienced in. privation, find that the situa- 
tion has had a somewhat chilling effect upon my 
emotions. In short, my dear, I cannot begin life 
over again hampered by a wife. Thanking you tor 
the loyalty with which you have stood by me in this 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Designed by Wilson 


LTHOUGH it is but a year or two since 
Hunting Hill was built for Mr. Walter 

Jeffords among the hills and hollows of 

Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania, even now 

it has taken. upon itself the mellow tone 

of an old Tudor building. It was 

designed by Mr. Wilson Eyre, architect, to fit the 
site. Indeed, it is the natural outcome of the re- 
quirements of the family and is singularly free from 
the stylistic detail thought by some to be necessary 
when a historical style is selected for a homestead. 
It is built of stone found in the neighbourhood. 
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HMUNTIENG HAILL 


Mr. Walter Jeffords at 


The stone, some of which was formerly used in the 
walls of the barn, is full of interest—of metallic 
deposit, it is developed all the more keenly because 
of a fire which destroyed the roof of the barn. 

The interesting part of the whole scheme is that 
the architect has known enough of the underlying 
principle of good domestic architecture to make the 
best of everything upon the property. Here is no 


artificial level, no stately approach, no grand ter- 


race, no affected climax, so dear to the fashionable 
person of this and every other day, but there is a 
direct and satisfactory handling of an architectural 
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Glen Riddle, 


As 


Pennsylvania 


problem in an unaffected and unassuming manner. 
That is the charm of the whole thing. The central 
portion of the house is said to be a hundred years 
old—it is probably much more than that. And the 
pear-tree that casts a shadow over the house was 
planted about as long ago, and to-day stands like 
a great tower over the building, shaping the sky- 
line and adding to the neighbourhood no little 
interest in its own peculiar manner. It still bears 
fruit and symbolizes, as it were, the great benefit 
we derive by the judicious study of the good things 
of an older civilization, when we have wit enough 
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to reject the ornamental faisities with which they 
are too frequently surrounded. 

Hunting Hill resembles rot a little the cotswold 
farm buildings of England, which give so individual 
a note to such hamlets and market-towns as 
Stowe-on-the-Wold, Houghton-on-the-Hill, Chipping 
Hampton,Weston-sub-Edge, Bourton-on-the-Water; 
handsome little two-storied Gothic houses to be 
found to-day in Gloucestershire and in the county 
of Northampton—vigourous in outline, strongly in- 
dividualistic, the logical outcome of the needs of 
the farmers and shepherds living in the district. 
It fits in with the country as do the stone hedges, 
which seem to tie the homestead to the ground in 
an unaffected and delightful manner. Although 
the terrace has the note usually found in baronial 
halls and the chimneys and mullioned windows 
repeat the note, the whole composition is singularly 
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free from affectation; it reflects the people, their 
ideals of life, their conception of things generally. 

Hunting Hill is not simply an excursion into the 
Tudor period; it is a frank realization of the robust 


‘proportions of that remarkable school in _ the 


strenuous days of the Royalists and Cromwellians. 
It is romantic in its make-up, yet transformed to 
suit the country in which we live. Liberal in its 
acceptance of the sunshine, the house straggles 
somewhat over the hills to enjoy better the view 
and to furnish entrance to the gardens and adapt 
itself to the diversified levels of the hillside. It is 
interesting and encouraging to find this contribu- 
tion to the varying solutions of the country-house 
problem, because it gives us once again—and at a 
time when we need it—a stimulating lesson upon 
the problem of domestic architecture, and teaches 
that it is not necessary-to cut down our trees, to 
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artificialize our levels, in order to have a house that 
is worthy the name. While expensive, it is not 
extravagant, for the costly part is within and is 
best enjoyed when studied close by. It is singu- 
larly free from the grand manner, and yet it is 
stately in composition and in its frank acceptance 
of every-day material. 

The old trees remain, the old levels, the old por- 
tions of the building. Mr. Eyre has simply built on, 
making only the few changes absolutely necessary. 
True, he has enriched the rooms, paneling the 
walls and ceilings, selecting furniture that goes 
with the place, but there is not here any false note, 
any feature of an academic origin, any memory of 
affairs foreign to our civilization or ideas. It is 
schemed to suit the owner and his family, and 
that is the ideal house. 

Samuel Howe 
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Erté names a tailleur of pale grey gabardine “ Belle 
Inconnue’’. Every edge is embroidered with blue and 
white silk to correspond with the carved twwory and lapis 


lasuli buttons which fasten the jacket. 


| iby 


LL Paris turned out in its best war-time 
clothes for the Ballet Russe matinée 
given for various French war charities. 
Not an empty seat could be seen from 
top to bottom of the great Chatelet 
Théatre. The performance, of course, 

was all that could be desired, but many openly 
wondered what the new extravaganza, “ Parade”’, 
was all about. According to hardened habitués of 
the Ballet, this newest offering was a remarkable 
conception of modern art, although others thought 
it utterly trivial and childish. Picasso designed 
the costumes and Scenery, which to the uninitiated 
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DESIGNS BY t‘ERTE OF PARIS 


“Pour Vous, Madame!” says Erté, and it would in- 
deed be a joy to possess this frock of steel-blue gabardine 
and white silk. The skirt is caught to jade rings through 
which is drawn a white chamois ribbon. 


seemed most vulgar and inartistic; but as the 
sophisticated in the audience deemed them mar- 
velously and stupendously artistic, who can cavil 
at them? F 
Several of the boxes were occupied by Russian 
officers and soldiers—superb fellows in their 
picturesque uniforms—and in one of the boxes a 
beautiful Russian girl in her peasant costume 
attracted the admiring glances of all. During one 
of the dances the Russians came forward and flung 
great handfuls of roses, lilies-of-the-valley and 
tulips on the stage. Fairylike Lopokova sent up 
delighted smiles toward her fellow countrymen, 
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When Erté wrote the description of this tailleur he 
forgot to give it a name—what a pity to slight so adorable 
a costume! It ts white cloth, the jacket blousing in the 
back, and the braiding is oranze soutache. 


the Censor 


while the audience cheered in appreciative sym- 
pathy with the dancer’s very evident happiness. 


OUTURIERS are in a desperate plight, owing 
to their obstreperous little work-girls who 
insist on higher wages and free Saturday afterroons. 
A strike amongst these pretty midinettes does not 
seem a very serious affair to onlookers, nevertheless 
in many of the big houses the stately manikins and 
those generally employed in the salons have been 
forced to turn to and finish the work dropped by 
the sewing-girls. 
Seen from the outside, the strike has aroused 
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only amused and indulgent smiles; people have stood 
curiously on street corners or leaned out of windows 
laughing at the excited crowds of strikers parading 
arm in arm, carrying flowers and flags and shrieking 
toward heaven their shrill little cries of “‘ Vive la 
Greve!” (Hurrah for the strike!) Some, with 
the evident intention of having a good time out of 
it, piled into taxis and shouted: about the streets, 
trying to snatch at the good-looking English and 
French officers in neighbouring cars. However, 
these gay little butterflys were more determined 
than they appeared, for they obtained all the con- 
cessions they wanted from the heads of the great 
establishments. 


[’W plays continue to appear on the Paris stage, 
but with great timidity. It is werthy of note 
that the directors dare undertake these productions, 
considering the difficulties of every description that 
confront them. Actors are off in the trenches or 
Worse; actresses have flown to other countries; 
stage-hands are dispatched ‘‘somewhere up North”’; 
and last but not least there is very little light. The 
only factor the director can really count on is a full 
house, for the theatres are packed; and none in the 
audience is more appreciative, more willing to be 
amused, than the soldier back from the front. The 
boxes are always filled with the smartest and hand- 
somest of French or English officers, accompanied 
by pretty Parisians who seem to get on equally well 
with the male of both nations. There are some 
things that can be said although one may not be a 
proficient linguist. 
In honour of the three hundred and first anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s death, the new Shakes- 
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Typically Erté and exceedingly wearable is “‘ Souvent 
Femme Varie’’ at the left. The jacket is most interest- 
‘ing, for the right front is so cut that it encircles the waist 
and ends in a long sash at the side 


“Une Fleur de Mon Jardin” is the Erté garden frock 
of green and white tricot de soie in the centre. The edges 
of the material are fringed out, and a cord of Nattier 
blue shirrs up the neck and defines the waist. 


Practical for resisting sea-breezes is “ L’Oiseau de la 
Mer’’, a yachting costume of white cloth embroiderel 
with cerise. A band that is laced through the hem of 
the skirt is also wound about the ankle. 


pearian Society, still in its infancy, is to give the 
‘“Merchant of Venice” with a new rendering and 
new scenery. This will be the first of a series given 
with the praiseworthy desire to bring France and 
England into closer contact. On top of all else, 
the unfortunate managers are tossed about by ever- 
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changing regulations and laws. The theatres have 
been allowed to open, then forced to close; then 
permitted to open only on certain nights; and now 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
only matinée performances can be given, for the 
underground stops running at ten o’clock as every 
shovelful of coal is required for more warlike needs. 


HE rebuilding of the ruined villages and towns 

in the North of France opens an unbelievably 
large field for our commerce. American machinery 
is an urgent necessity, not only for this huge work, 
but for farm and industrial enterprises of all sorts. 
I'rance never has supplied anything like her own 
needs in this direction, but with the destruction of 
her factories and the U-boat campaign she has 
become worse off than ever. The country is making 
a tremendous effort to build up her crippled com- 
merce, for her people are capable of doing even 
greater things in the future than in the past. 

The Lyons Fair showed the determination of the 
manufacturers to do their part in destroying forever 
the German menace to France’s commerce and 
manufacturing. The response of the factory 
people—from Grenoble, where four thousand 
separate industries, flourish, to the farthermost 
corners of France—was spontaneous and amazing. 
The exhibit will long be remembered by those 
fortunate enough to see it. Aside from all the 
-French enterprises, foreign exhibits were warmly 
welcomed and millions of dollars’ worth of machinery 
was ordered from American firms to be delivered 
‘‘immediately, or as soon as peace is declared ”’. 

The people of France, from the highest to the 
lowest, are imbued with the belief that victory will 
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come soon, and that when it does come untold 
wealth will be carried on its wings.. As soon as the 
war is over,-everything is simply bound to be all 
right with the world! 


PEAKING of America, it is delightfully gay and 

inspiring to see the Stars and Stripes flying mer- 
rily on all sides. Even in little country towns off 
the beaten lines, one now sees the familiar colours 
floating in the wind. Many of the Paris shops 
have sold out their last Old Glory. The whole 
country thrilled with the arrival of Pershing and 
the American. troops; the mayors of many of the 
towns and villages voiced the gratitude and ap- 
proval of the whole community by sending tele- 
grams of congratulation to President Wilson. 

_ All France seems to feel that the United States 
is)really going to shorten the war and make a happy 
ending of it all. At a concert given recently, 
Ambassador and Mrs. Sharp were greeted on their 
arrival by acclamations in honour of America, and 
when the ‘Star Spangled Banner” was played the 
whole audience stood and waved American flags. 


HE French landlord has not a very far-seeing 


soul, and patriotism is not his controlling 
quality. He knows his country needs children; he 
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Delightful indeed is the yachting costume of blue and 
white tricot de soie at the left. Japanese cords of orange 
silk form the pockets and are attached about the leg to 
hold down the skirt against the wind. 


Black satin faced with white satin makes the original 
casino dress in the centre. It is cut all in one piece and 
is attached to the right shoulder by a ring of black fox. 
Strings of pearls trim the bodice, and paradise the hat. 


Quite different, yet decidedly wearable, is Enrté’s 
casino frock of black satin with a fringe of aigrettes 
finishing the bodice.‘ A jet ribbon is distinctive and 
corresponds with the jet hat with its brim of aigrettes. 


realizes the menace of race suicide; but, notwith- 
standing his fine moralizings on the stibject, he 
ruthlessly turns away the tenant needing a home 
for his large family of children. One of the best- 
known Paris papers, ‘“L’Intransigeant”, has 
started an excellent campaign on this subject and 
declares that henceforth all renting advertisements 
containing the “no children” clause will be refused. 
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This state of affairs relates of course to the 
labouring class, but in all ranks of society, even in 
the midst of war, children present a serious problem. 
The young mothers of the wealthier class, for 
example, are deeply concerned about educating 
their youngsters. They want them to be like 
American and English children, but when talking 
over exercises for either sons or daughters they are 
pathetically amusing from the American point of 
view. Games play no part in the general scheme; 
exercise being considered a medical necessity, the 
gymnasium is attended once a week, and this with 
a daily constitutional thrown in makes the devoted 
mother feel that she has done her duty. Little 
girls particularly are deprived of any outdoor fun 
—they have no basket-ball games, no skating, no 
horseback riding, rowing or swimming, and very 
little bicycling. 

The glad freedom of the American boy or girl, the 
wonderful opportunity for developing truthfulness, 
justice, fair play and honour, offered by the playing 
of games, is not understood by the French mother. 
How can it be when there are no playgrounds, no 
vacant lots for ball games and no genuine under- 
standing of play? The girls cannot go out on their 
wheels unattended. and as for riding, the horses are 
allat the front. Given all these things, what would 
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the family think of these hoydens? Grandparents 
would hold up their hands in scandalized amaze- 
ment, and parents’ lives would become unbearable. 
Poor little cooped up French children!—compared 
with our boys and girls they are like the caged-in 
animals in. the Zoo. They have, however, two 
advantages over our youngsters: they are more 
cultivated and better mannered than the majority 
of American children, who apparently grow up 
almost without training. 


HO is going to cultivate the fields this year, 
who will provide the necessary wheat and 
potatoes, and who will take care of the cattle?— 
these are some questions that keep the French 
Government awake nights. The nation’s life has 
become a problem in France, just as it has been in 
Germany for some time past. There is much 
debating as to ways and means, and probably the 
vacant lots around Paris and the interior fortifi- 
cations will be turned into rabbit-warrens and 
poultry-yards. It is estimated that vegetables 
enough to keep hundreds of families through the 
winter months could be raised right in Paris. But 
where-will the labour come from? ; 
There are four men to do the work of one in the 
Government offices, while on the farms one man is 
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doing the work of four. School children are being 


mobilized through moral suasion. They are asked 
to help in the fields during the summer months, but 
there is no one to group and systematize the work 
for them. The French, in spite of their creative 
ability, do not know how to organize and sys- 
tematize all their resources. The thousands of 
refugees. scattered all over the country—in most 
cases, a lazy lot—could be made to do all the needed 
work. The towns and villages, where these people 
are lodged, are grumbling at their greediness, lazi- 
ness and lack of gratitude, and the Government 
would do well to exact some return from them. 


VERYWHERE in England the belief is gaining 
ground that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s tenure of 
the post of British Ambassador in Washington will 
be brief. The suggestion, made it is said in America, 
that Sir Gilbert Parker be installed in his place is 
likely to be acted upon. Such an appointment 
would be unusual, as Parker is not a trained diplo- 
mat nor a front-bench politician, but it would not 
be unprecedented—witness the appointment of 
James Bryce. Sir Gilbert has to a certain extent 
qualified for the post by his lengthy services during 
the war as a publicity expert on behalf of the Allies 
in the United States. 


Daintiness is personified in the 
garden-parlty frock of sheer white lace 
and mauve taffeta at the left. There 
are adorable knotted pockets in the 
jacket, which contain clusters of roses 
in different shades. Roses also orna- 
ment the underbrim of the grey Tagal 
straw hat. 


A most beautiful transparent even- 
ing wrap is Erté’s creation of chiffon, 
silver embroidery and fox. The hood 
is cut in one with the cloak, as may 
be seen in the mirror, and is draped 
in the front to make a graceful oval 
Srame for the face. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN women in London are bit 
by bit enlarging the scope of their war philan- 
thropy. The opening of the American Women’s 
Hospital at Lancaster Gate, overlooking Hyde Park, 
is the latest addition to their activities. Through- 
out the institution daintiness is as marked as 
comfort and completeness. The wards are 
decorated in robin’s-egg blue, while every bed has 
a down quilt in darker blue and a soft blue mat at 
the side. Imagine forty: such beds in a most 
scientifically equipped hospital! After looking at 
them one woman remarked, ‘They will do nicely 
for our boys too, when they come over.” The 
building is charmingly situated in a part of 
London that will appeal to the officer fresh 
from the horrifying base hospitals in France. 


Apart from the operating and X-raying rooms, 


which need no description, the kitchen arrangements 
and the linen-closets, with their great shelves full of 
soft pajamas, all made by the American women at 
their new club-house, are the most interesting 
features of the place. The matron is very proud of 
her store cupboard and said with a sort of awe as she 
opened the-door, ‘“‘We’ve seven sacks of potatoes!” 
The House Committee includes Lady Randolph 
Churchill, who is chairman, Lady Harcourt, Mrs. 
John Astor, Lady Ward and Lady Henry. 
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GEORGETTE 


The day dress continues in high favour. A 
particularly youthful gown of dark blue serge 
created by Georgette has an unusual arrangement 
of plaits and a smart new sleeve. 


M 


By EMILIE DE JONCAIRE 


HERE are suddenly any number of lovely 
new clothes to be seen on all sides. War 
or no war, the Parisian has evidently de- 
cided to don plumage that shows no sign 
of wear. It is indeed trying to wear shabby 
clothes with the warm days of July and 
August upon us. Patriotism surely does not de- 
mand such discomfort. The lunch- and tea-parties, 
even on the tragic meatless days, are interesting, if 
not exactly festive. Oddly enough the colour 
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GEORGETTE 


Georgette is using shantung of a heavy weave for 
some of her autumn models. An afternoon frock of 
the new espérance shade of rose is built on simple 
but very good-looking lines. 


schemes presented are always striking, in spite of 
the somberness of many of the gowns “‘on parade”’. 
For while the women wear black, dark blue and 
grey, the armies of the world—almost—are repre- 
sented in these gatherings; and although the rain- 
bow colours of the past are lacking, there is colour 
enough and to spare. <And surely the gold braid 
must be bought by the mile. The French army 
alone has an infinite variety of uniforms, and the 
officers in their trim horizon blue outfits and their 
rows of decorations are wonderfully effective. 
Many officers still wear the monocle, and all have 
profited in a way by the example of their fellow 
officers, the English, who always have been the 
best-groomed soldiers in the world. These English 
officers, when on Paris leave, are particularly gay, 
as they seem to feel it their duty to look on the hope- 
ful side. Their tables are noticeably hilarious, and 
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GEORGETTE 


Touches of fur, especially the stiff-haired variety, 
are still used on woolen Jersey. A Georgette gown 
of aviateur blue Jersey has a collar and narrow 
cuff bands of skunk. Flame-coloured ribbon tie. 


somehow they always manage to gather the 
prettiest girls at their tables. The Italian officers 
are much more quiet and reserved, being more like 
the French in manner. The war to them is az 
tragique, but their grey uniform is picturesque and 
smart, and at times they do look almost happy. 
Then the Arabs in their white burnooses must not 
be forgotten, for even they find their way to the 
smart hotels. 

From a fashion view-point, Paris to the un- 
initiated is dull; but to those in the know, July is 
interesting because the couturiers are preparing for 
their August openings. Many of the American 
buyers have announced their determination to” 
brave the dangers of the war zone, and the leading 
houses of couture are working overtime to get a 
fairly representative collection together. At the 
moment it is impossible to say how many models 
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GOGUENHEIM 


Goguenheim’s interpretation of the large armhole 
is well demonstrated in a white cloth tailleur that 
has the slightly raised waist-line of the moment. 
The sleeve with its narrowed cuff effect is very chic. 


will be exhibited—last year when every one prophe- 
sied a meagre showing Callot Sceurs put forth four 
hundred interesting creations. We do know, no 
matter how the openings develop, that the ex- 
tremely long coat will be the feature of the winter 
tailleurs; that tunic skirts will be the choice for the 
velveteen and serge day dresses; and that the 
silhouette will be as straight and slim as at present. 

Checked materials, particularly the soft woolen 


varieties, being more and more difficult to obtain, » 


it follows that they are very smart. Black and 
white and two shades of smoky grey. are perhaps 
the most popular—if materials so exclusive can be 
called popular! Paquin is combining the smoky 
checked gabardine with dark grey gabardine in 
a most interesting tunic costume. The very 
narrow underskirt is of the plain material, the tunic 
which is almost as long as the underskirt being of 
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Drawings by 
Carol Curry 


GEORGETTE 


Stripes are a feature of many of the autumn s ports 
suits. Bernard combines “blue velvet with blue and 
ved striped velours in a clever costume for the early 


season. There are pockets of course. 


the plaid. The hip-length goat, one of the few 
short models just at present in the picture, is an 
interesting combination of the two fabrics with the 
plain gabardine the more dominant. As is 
characteristic of all the leading c_uturiers, Paquin 
is clinging closely to the silhouette of the past when 
tailleurs are being considered.. Evening gowns are 
however a different story, but of that later. 

Every tailored coat, whether it be part of a suit 
or the separate affair to be worn with the day dress, 
is distinguished by a ravishing collar of some 
description. Surely the gamut of design has been 
run in these breath-taking scarfs. The turned up 
effect, noticeable in many of Bernard’s deep collars, 
is a new and interesting note. Such collars of 
course are developed in the material of the garment, 
not in fur. Practically all of Bernard’s fur collars 
are huge and crumpled, or transform themselves 
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Inspired no doubt by the aviation costumes so 
much in evidence just now in France, Georgette 
designs a motor coat and cap of dull rose duvetyn. 
The drop shoulder and high waist-line are youthful. 


into a long scarf that falls between the shoulders. 

Chanel is continuing her success in sports cos- 
tumes. Her use of Jersey is still very evident, 
although she does use the soft duvetyns and wool 
velours. One of the handsomest of her coats is 
a brown woolen Jersey affair built on loose straight 
lines, the slight fulness being gathered into a deep 
band or hem of beaver fur. A deep collar of the 
beaver folds across the chin and hangs down the 
back like a monk’s cowl. The point is finished 
with a thick tassel of brown silk cords. Cuffs of 
fur fold back almost to the elbows, and great fur 
pockets add further sumptuousness. The coat is 
lined throughout with a lovely shade of yellow 
corded silk. 

Jenny’s lines for the coming season are very 
youthful—in fact more so than they were last year, 
if that be possible—and her skirts are longer. 
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CHANEL 


The designs on these two pages, the foreword of Paris fashions for the 
V4 winter, were sent to Harper’s Bazar by Mr. Ralph Breed, one of the 
small group of American buyers whose presence in Paris encouraged 
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JENNY 


the couturiers to prepare for their usual August openings. 


A triumph of youthfulness is a dress for the flapper 
made by Chanel of Alice blue wool Jersey. The long 
watst-line ts emphasised by a Jersey sash with self- 
coloured metal fringe. 


Embroidery, combined with heavy soutache braid- 
ing in long narrow strips, distinguishes many of her 
loveliest tailleurs and one-piece dresses. The necks 
of most of Jenny’s bodices are cut square in front, 
leaving the throat bare, the only softening touch 
being a bit of embroidery or a fold of coloured 
chiffon or crépe. On many of her models Jenny 
permits no finish at all at the back of the neck. 
This straight, harsh line is not especially becoming, 
but it is very smart, and smartness is the one 
demand made by the Frenchwoman. 

A new motor-coat at Jenny’s is a charming 
_ creation of black satin, lined throughout with 
beige velours de laine. The collar is a scarf of 
satin about a yard and a half in length and fifteen 
inches wide, lined with the velours de laine. When 
closed the collar wraps twice about the throat, even 
hiding the mouth. A fold at the top shows a strip 
of the lining, and the ends either hang between the 
shoulders or are drawn across the chest in a curious 
fashion and then passed under the belt or sash. 
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A long sash of black satin ribbon, fringed for several 
inches, is the distinguishing new note in a dress of blue 
serge designed by Jenny. As usual, embroidery is much 


Black velvet is to be the fabric of all others for early 
winter. Georgette makes a delightful afternoon dress of 
this velvet, and trims it with loops and buttons of gold 


metal. in evidence. 
\ 


En passant, Madame Jenny is using a great deal of 
velours de laine and quantities of fur this season. 
Bulloz was one of the first couturiers to return to 
the clinging lines which are dominant at present. 
As he built his evening gowns on these lines a year 
or two ago, he is perhaps better fitted than any 
other to develop the present silhouette. As for 
details, his belt and sash effects are simply charm- 
ing—in fact he makes a feature of them on almost 
all of his afternoon and evening gowns, and even 
his coats are cut in such a way that a back panel 
may transform itself most cleverly into a belt or a 
sash. For all afternoon and evening gowns Bulloz 
makes his sashes broad and supple, and wraps them 
about the hips in long-waisted and very becoming 
lines. Sometimes he produces the same impression 
by swathing the waist-line with a ribbon about four 
inches wide, which, crossing in the back, is drawn 
low in the front where it crosses again, and, drawn 
towards the back, disappears under the drapery ot 
the skirt. A draped effect at the back is a new 
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BRANDT 


Fur will be ram pant all through the winter. Mink re- 
turns to its own again in a collar, called “‘ Le Grande’, 
and in a deep band on a long coat of brown duvetyn, 
designed by Brandt. : 


feature of the Bulloz skirts, and now he is designing 
apron effects that are very individual. 

A pretty dinner gown that Bulloz made for Mary 
Garden shows the new draped skirt to great ad- 
vantage: the extremely décolleté bodice and the- 
long sleeves are of a single thickness of black tulle; 
across the bust a broad straight band of black satin 
ribbon passes under the tulle, which hangs in a 
bolero effect slightly below the ribbon; the girdle 
of black satin ribbon is arranged as already 
described, the ends disappearing under deep tulle 
side flounces which fall from the hips to the hem of 
the skirt. The back of the skirt is of black satin, 
beautifully draped and held in at the waist-line by 
a jet buckle. 

Lanvin is by far the most popular of the big 
houses amongst the women fortunate enough to 
possess a very youthful silhouette. Her creations 
are extremely young in line and colour scheme, and 
here, as elsewhere, the one-piece gown with long 
flat hip-lines still holds its own. Lanvin has already 
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PAQUIN 


Paquin is making many charming costumes for the 
younger French actresses. For Alice Clairville in “ Le 
Poulailler”’ she created a gown of camion green ninon 
and ‘silver lace over white satin. 


Drawings by 
Theresa 
Garrett 


PREMET 


Black moire and pomegranite velvet make one of the 
stunning combinations for the autumn. Premet uses it 
in an adorable little dress that has short sleeves set in the 
normal size armholes. 


a remarkable collection prepared for the-coming 
season. .Velours de laine in soft greys, dead leaf, 
and faded greens and blues is very much in evi- 
dence; and there is also a very smart novelty called 
homespun cheviot, which is perfect. for long coats 
and tailored suits. 

A very chic costume at Lanvin’s is-a direct 
adaptation of the Arabian burnoose. It is com- 
posed of two pieces—the coat, if such it may be 
called, and the skirt. The coat slips on over the 
head, has no collar at all, and is of a wonderful 
shade of green Jersey embroidered in gold. The 
front is opened several inches from the base of the 
throat, permitting a bit of dainty organdie to peep 
through. A line of embroidery, starting from the 
neck, goes straight down the top of the sleeve to the 
wrist. The sleeve itself is buttoned tightly from 
the elbow to the tips of the finger. The burnoose 
coat is finished at the bottom by a broad band of 
embroidery, and stops short of full length in order 
to show a band of embroidery at the hem of the 
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f A novel front drapery distinguishes a = 
Premet dress of navy blue serge and beige 4 * | ! LANVIN 
satin. The crossed belt forms a loop sash 
‘ | L black 
in the back. Imported by Marshall Field 4 en and silver 
brocade for an effective evening 
ap 7 y. gown. The front panel of 
Checked velours in two tones of grey is br 
very smart. Jenny makes a long-coated € skirt. 
model of this fabric and adds a knee-length p 
waistcoat and plain girdle of white silk. | 
oe + * skirt. The skirt has a broad box plait in front, held 
—. : in by a handsome motif of embroidery, and a belt 
ae that ties loosely in the back starts under this box 
plait. 
e 


For the coming season Callot’s back lines ar 
long waisted, rather moyen dGge in effect, while side 
© lines are long and soft. In evening gowns drapery 

is likely to appear at the sides, and the fronts are 

shortened and cut by some trimming or apron 

effect. Callot’s necks are still low cut, leaving the 

throat bare, and are either square or bluntly 

= pointed in front. And as for sleeves, very few 
short ones are seen, but some of the newest gowns 

and coats have straight three-quarter sleeves 
ending in a wide effect. For evening the house of 
Callot will emphasize the ecclesiastical note. Some 
of the gowns now ready for the August openings 
might have stepped forth from the famous paintings 
of the days of the Doges. Many of the day dresses 


in velveteen and broadcloth continue to show their 
Chinese inspiration, so in spite of the sameness of 
silhouette there is considerable varicty in design 


and development. 
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BERNARD 


Fur and chiffon make the 
most wearable and fascinating 
of evening wraps when Bernard 
does the designing. A deep yoke 
is a feature of the most becoming 
cape-coats, especially when the 
fabric is the new crépe chiffon, 
as is this model. From Leschin. 
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MARTIAL ET 


ARMAND 


jille. 


Trévaux creates interest- 
ing dance frocks for the jeune 
The girlishness of a 


fine lace skirt is emphasized 


by the long bands of turquoise 
blue faille ribbon charming- 


ly arranged in front and 


back. 


From Leschin. 


Martial et Armand have 


made a stunning evening 
cape of American Beauty 
faille which has the desirable 


deep yoke. 


The scarf-collar 


is finished with heavy gold 


tassels. 


From Leschin. 


Drawings by 
Louise Crosbie 
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Embroidered chiffon has 
reached a triumphant finish 
in a most lovely afternoon 
frock made for a Newport 
matron. The wide sleeves 
are undoubtedly the smart 
fad of the moment, but the 
glory of this gown is the blue 
satin underslip with its 
Turkish sash of bright rose 
Jaille ribbon. 


OWHERE in the country do clothes show 

to so great an advantage as they do in 

Newport. The wonderful settings pro- 

vided by the gracious lawns of the Casino 

and Golf Club and by the wooded cliffs 

that surround Bailey’s Beach add charm 

to the simplest costume. Or it may be the atmos- 

phere of leisure and wealth that hypnotizes one into 

believing that woman and her clothes look lovelier 

in the queen city than anywhere else! In this, 

our first war summer, clothes apparently take an 

unimportant place in the smart woman’s thoughts, 

but when all is said and done the Newport woman 

will have just as many gowns in her wardrobe as 
during-former seasons. 


or 
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Extravagant 


By 


Simplicity will be striven for of course, but it is 
needless to say that it will be a simplicity of the 
most extravagant sort. It is evident that the 
present silhouette, simple as it is, will become even 
simpler with the passing of the days. The ex- 
travagance of to-day’s fashions lies in the beauty 
and sumptuousness of the fabrics and the enormous 
amount of handwork which is put on even the 
littlest sort of little dress. The straight slim 
morning dress of chiffon strikes the casual observer 
as being modest and unassuming, but the initiate 
gives one look at the marvelously beautiful em- 
broideries, the layers of chiffon underneath and the 
softness of the satin slip, and realizes at once where 
the expense comes in. 
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Simplicities 


For the maid in her teens or the matron in her 
twenties is a morning gown of grey velveteen braided 
with white. Embroidered buttons and a smashing 
big girdle of grey satin put this gown in a class by 
itself. 


Brocaded silks will continue with us throughout the 
summer. The extreme simplicity of the sleeveless bo- 
dice in this dance frock is counteracted by the gor- 
geousness of the fabric. 
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Fur collars hold their own whether the coat 
be worn in midsummer or midwinter. A 
wrap of sky-blue taffeta boasts a novel. cape 
as well as a collar of skunk. 


The back view of an afternoon frock of em- 
broidered chiffon and filet lace is most in- 
‘teresting, but the front is not without its 
charm. 
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Embroidering or painting the delicate chiffon 
seems like gilding the lily indeed. And we do more 
than make an underslip of satin—we now decorate 
it with a Turkish sash of a contrasting colour, out- 
lining a normal waist-line on the outer robe with a 
narrow jeweled band. 

Then there is the modest lingerie frock, that 
standby for warm August days. This year it is a 
fairylike creation of sheerest organdie or batiste 
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Drawings 
Lottie Murphy 


Numerous are the uses of lace in a stunning ca- 
sino gown. The skirt is a curiously draped flounce 
of black Chantilly. The elongated kimono bodice is 
of an odd black and white crépe. 


combined with filet of varying widths. This is 
worn over a slip of bright-coloured satin; green or 
yellow is the best-liked colour at the moment. The 
smartest slips are cut a few inches longer in back 
than in front. 

Take the matter of bathing clothes—at no time 
have we made such becoming and bewitching cos- 
tumes for the swimming hour. We make a special 
point of studying each woman’s outline. For the 
tall svelt figure nothing could be better than the 
three-piece costume of either dark blue or black. 
Light effects are never so effective as the dark tones 
or a fairly warm shade of red. 

The foundation of what I call my ideal costume 
is one-piece tights of silk Jersey of any preferred 
colour. This garment is sleeveless, cut extremely 
low in the neck and ends at the knees. Over this 
is worn a pair of plain knickers, cut on the lines of 
a small boy’s short trousers; these are held in at the 
waist with an elastic. And then comes the crown- 
ing touch—a tunic of the satin or taffeta cut round 
at the neck and ending as many inches above the 
knee as the wearer’s figure permits. — 
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No one ever has a good word to say for midsummer—of a 
surety life holds few joys when the “‘dog-days’’ strike terror to our 
hearts! For this very reason I have taken exquisite pleasure in 
designing a group of hats for this issue of Harper's Bazar; per- 

haps in this way I may be able to send some slight bit of joy 
into the lives of my readers. Having in mind the girl who wears 
her furs all through the summer, I have created a hat of lacy 
Tuscan straw and trimmed it with two sable tails and a narrow 
badge of ribbon. The girl who likes fur may as well wear it in 
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August as in January. Flowers of sea-shells?—why not? 
A pple-blossoms they are, these graceful sprays that wreathe a 
rose-coloured hat and supply a dozen different tones of pink. 

_ We have fascinating calico quilts, therefore let us make a wide 
shade hat of calico, trim it with Valenciennes lace and wear it 
with a sports suit. What could be more fetching? 

Knowing that many of our young women are studying Red 
Cross nursing and ambulance driving, I was inspired to create. 
my “American Ambulance” outfit. Of rough homespun, the 
coat 1s both jaunty and practical. And the hat, as worn by 
Anna, is wearable and most military in design. A black dotted 
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Photographs by 
Campbell Studios 


veil falling, like an old-time weeper, from the brim of a white hat 
lends itself to all sorts of graceful poses. After years of oblivion 
the sensible homely gingham has come into its own, and this year 
it 15 queen. huge parasol and a high-crowned hat of blue, 
green and white gingham.are just the things for the. beach or the 
country. Two years ago-I made a parrot hat that pleased many 
of my customers. This year I have been asked to repeat it, so 
here we have a white Panama decorated with a green parrot. 
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When winter 
comes to rule 


the varied year 
By 


HICKSON 


ROSPECTS for an interesting tailored 
season were never brighter than at present. 
There may be a scarcity in some varieties 
of woolen fabrics, and if this is so such 
fabrics will be all the more desirable. We 
are advocating broadcloths and the soft 
heavy weaves such as duvetyn and suédine for our 
more or less dressy tailleurs. In the neutral col- 
ours, grey, beige and tan, these materials are very 
satisfactory and lend themselves to rather elaborate 
ornamentation. For the trotabout suit, the ever- 
lasting blue serge in any one of its many weaves 
will be preeminent. There is nothing so wearable, 
and at the same time so good-looking, as a hand- 
somely tailored suit of dark blue serge touched up 
with black silk braid. It seems trite to emphasize 
the value of this material every season, but it is 
really necessary this year, for so many women 


_labour under the delusion that blue serge has been 
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ay in the discard. On the contrary, the fabric will 
used for the one-piece dresses as well as for tail- 
leurs and separate coats. 

For early autumn the serge and foulard combina- 
tion will continue effective, with however more of 
the serge used than the silk. Satin and broadcloth 
will also be a popular combination, particularly in 
black or any of the soft grey tones. Velvets in 
striking plaids or stripes will be made up with serge 
and broadcloth, and heavy wide silk braid will 
trim many of the one-fabric costumes. Embroider- 
ies will play an important part in the gowns and 
the dressy tailleurs, but the plainer suits will de- 
pend for their decoration on buttons and machine- 
stitching. 

There is an apparent hesitation as to the place 
fur will hold in winter fashions. This is not to be 
wondered at, for last winter it did seem as though 
we had reached the limit in the development of 
skin trimming. This winter, however, we will run 
the gamut from Russian sable to the glorified. rab- 
bit. Fur bands on skirts will be deeper than ever, 


and collars and cuffs will be wider and of a more. 


pronounced design than they were last year, while 
various forms of the choker collar will also be worn. 
From the present trend in the development of fur 
and the winter mode, I am convinced that short 
flat capes of fur will finish some of the handsomest 
broadcloth tailleurs. 

Three of the costumes illustrating this article are 
indicative of the way fur will be utilized on the 
average suits, and the charming frock of grey 
cloth and silver embroidery shows fur as it may be 
used on a dressy costume. These, however, are 
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The silhouette of an afternoon tailleur of beige serge 
is interesting, the side flounces edged with wide bands of 
beige silk braid being new. Tam-o’-shanter of black vel- 
vet braided in silver also by Hickson. 


A striking costume of Burgundy red broadcloth has a 
novel cape that falls gracefully over the left arm. The 
design is intricate, but full of suggestion. Black taffeta 
hat by Hickson. 


Severely plain in its effect is a tailored suit of peacock- 
blue duvetyn banded with skunk. Tailleurs built on the 
general lines of this model will be exceedingly smart for 
winter. 
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The new chenille braiding is effec- 
lively shown on a coat-dress of black 
cloth. A waistcoat and collar of tucked 
linen lightens the somberness of the 
costume. 


= 


A novel use of fur distinguishes 
a dressy frock of grey cloth and 
squirrel. A deep band of the 
squirrel finishes the bottom of the 
underskirt, which is a bit shorter 
than the plaited panels. The 
bodice has armhole bands of fur. 


Dorothy 
Edinger 


Exceedingly correct in every detail from the tailor’s 
point of view ts the covert trotteur with its plain skirt 
and mannish coat (upper centre). The pockets that 
are formed by the fronts of the coat are excellent. 


The Russian influence is hard to kill. Here we 
have it in a Cossack suit of bottle-green duvetyn 
trimmed with soft rich kolinsky. The high crossed 
collar and the hat of embroidered taffeta are Russian. 


only the straws that point the general direction. 
August is of course very early to announce 
authoritatively just how the winter mode will de- 
velop. It is not too early though to know that long- 
skirted coats with plain narrow skirts and short coats 
with tunic skirts will be of decided smartness. For the 
tunic model the underskirt must be very narrow, 
barely one and a half yards around in many in- 
stances. The plain skirt when worn with the long 
coat may be two yards at the hem. Many of these 
skirts have their fulness laid in large gathers or 
small loose plaits at the waist, while others have 
no fulness other than that necessary to preserve a 
graceful outline. 

Waist-lines will be normal or slightly elongated. 
At the moment nothing points to a short-waisted 
line, and there is every reason to believe that the 
normal line will be accepted by the smartest women. 
Every one is a bit weary of the way the girdle or 
waist-line has moved about, and we are undoubt- 
edly in for a season of stationary waist-lines. 


Drawings by 
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ashions 


By 


DUFF, 


pond 


GORDON 


(Lucile) 
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Lucile’s house gowns are always 
charming in their colour combinations. 
A flowered chiffon tea-coat (upper left) 
shows all the shades of yellow. 


The effectiveness of a girlish dance 
frock of flame-coloured chiffon is en- 
hanced by a scarf of gold and black 
chiffon and a.blue girdle (upper right). 


For the matron of fifty and over is 
a gown of soft grey taffeta touched with 
black and trimmed with fine cream 
lace (centre). 


For the apple-blossom girl in ‘‘Zieg- 
feld Follies’? was made the costume of 
apple-blossom satin and tulle at the 
upper left of the opposite page. Lucile 
also made the hat. 


Suitable only for the young, slim 
creature is the fantastic house gown of 
blue net, embroidered with silver 
sprays, at upper right of page sixty- 
five. Thz girdle of scarlet and lemon is 
unusual.in tone. 


Typical of Lucile in its simplicity 
is the dance wrap of rose taffeta— 
piped with blue and lined with silver 
tissue—on the opposite page. 
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-the-Sound, 


Somewhere-on 
July, 1917. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
OU are a cruel and tyrannical 


man, knowing how I hate- 


crowds and so-called society 
gatherings, to have asked me 
to go forth into the gay world 
to give you my impressions of 
the representative American crowd of 
to-day, as it appeals to me with regard to 
fashions. Obedient to your request, I 
have reluctantly and grudgingly torn my- 
self away from my divine solitude of rocks 
and sea and stunted pines, and here I am 
in. the midst of this whirlpool of women 
of all sizes and shapes and colours, 


dressed up in what I suppose are the. 


very latest styles and colour combin4- 
tions created by human beings. 

Looking around at this—to me—orgy 
of clothes, it strikes me forcibly that 
human fashions of to-day have come to 
a complete standstill. Not even the 
Importers and manufacturers, with their 
insatiable craving for novelty, have been 
able to give any new ideas to this crowd 
of idlers. I cannot tell you, Mr. Editor, 
of one single new style, but I can tell you 
my impressions. 

There is an age in women called “the 
dangerous age” by some author. I do 
not know just what age or peculiarities 
of women he had particularly in his 
mind, but my idea is that in fashion the 
danger zone for women lies between 
forty and fifty; for I notice at this age 
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women seem to lose entirely their balance and sense of the 


fitness of things in dress and behaviour. And I notice too. 


that this phenomenon is more highly developed in women 
whose male environment has lately become “ millionaric’’. 
These women seem to think that the path to social glory 
lies along the lines of the extreme of fashion. 

Now let me tell you something. The “height of fash- 
ion” and the ‘‘extreme of fashion” are both essentially 
vulgar. No lady of perfect taste and of breeding ever 
dresses so. The height of fashion can be worn only by 
slender, graceful, young decorative ladies, who fully 


realize their picturesque aspect and amplify and interpret 


it by their dress. They are, undisguisedly, pictures. But 
they are not regular twenty-four-hours-a-day women. 
Where the note of unreserved picturesqueness is desired, 
such gowns on such women are splendid. But they are 
exactly like stage dresses brought out into every-day life 
on the street. Such gowns are called, and rightly, “stagy” 
—and by that word the public stamps its sense of the 
unfitness and unreality of the dresses. 

And it is exactly so of the “height of fashion” gowns. 
No woman who has a half a pound even of excess fat 
should ever try to wear such dresses; but they have, how- 
ever, their uses. They have in most cases set the mode, but 
it is only by graceful discrimination and by adaptation 
to the general harmonies of life that they attain the 
dignity of really becoming ladies’ dresses. 

Just one other little observation before I close: the 
general impression I shall take away is that these women 
are all dressed more or less alike. How ridiculous to ex- 
pect that a dress that looks well on one woman will look 
well on another! 
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Revillon combines -kolinsky and _ platted 
chiffon in a charming wrap. The -hat-from 
Louise, of velvet and trimmed with ribbon, is 
very picturesque. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE. 


é 


UGUST and khaki—holidays and war—what a _ heterogeneous 
combination!—for the frivolity of the one is indeed swallowed 
up in the gravity of the other. Days that in peaceful times 
would have been given up to bridge and gossip are now devoted 
to bandage-making, potatoes—and gossip. Of course bridge 
games, dances and such things do happen pretty often, but 
rarely is there ‘‘an invitation” to any sort of a party that Goes not bear a” 
postscript relating to tickets with a string of names following along—and 
while being a patroness is a costly luxury, who would deprive herself of the 
pleasure? The Red Cross gets the receipts from nearly all ot these enter- 
tainments, consequently there cannot be too many given. And right now, 
while we are speaking of the Red Cross, let me emphasize the fact that no 
woman can give up too many hours of her time to the making of surgical 
dressings—for never will it be possible for the supply to exceed the demand 
—never, never! 

New Yorkers love something different, and when that something happens 
to be a féte given in the famous studios of Macdougal Alley, why, it is a 
diversion too delightful for words! Care-free and jolly, yet so energetically 
conducted was the Alley Festa that war relief work gained many, many 
shekels; and the Liberty Loan, through the efforts of Mrs. Francis Burrail 
Hoffman and Mrs. Rawson Lyman Wood, secured half a million dollars 
worth of subscriptions. Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Dilling- 
ham, so I am told, rode down the Avenue to the Festa atop Hippodrome 
elephants. When I got there, the elephants were tethered at the entrance 
gorging themselves with bananas and peanuts. It took me several minutes 
to make the gate—you know you have an awfully infinitesimal feeling when 
standing beside an elephant—I was fearful lest they might suddenly crave 
a cherry on my hat! 

Once inside,.I found Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s spirited enthusiasm 
enveloping the whole place—the restaurant in her studio was such a howling 
success that it immediately became the smartest place in town to dine. 
Mrs. Whitney wore one of those boldly printed chiffon frocks that are just 
the thing this summer; its general tone was grey, while her hat was black 
and broad brimmed, and of course her Russian wolfhound was white— 
indeed, she was most picturesque, and a joy to look upon! Mrs. Newbold 
Edgar took to the movies and ran the picture shows, her chic frock of dark 
grey satin, fox furs and big white hat being an agreeable novelty in this 
business. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Mrs. Charles Dillingham 
made theatregoing a social event by receiving at the entrance to the theatre. 
Mrs. Dillingham pretended it was chilly, and wore one of those lovely 
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For carly fall chiffon and fur 
are being combined in new neck- 
pieces, and here Revillon has used 
mole and taupe chiffon. The 
black velvet hat with malines brim 
and paradise is from Florette. 


_ Charles Annette’s gown 
of coral-coloured satin is 
elaborately embroidered 
with opalescent beads and 


» as finished on the edges 


with a looped fringe of 
beads. Bandeau of coral 
and sea pearls 
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Mércédes shows a 
most adorable velvet hat 
with a _ soft crown 
lopped with a fur 
pompon. The ermine 
cape is an origina- 
lion of Revillon’s 


A Lanvin frock, im- 
ported by Louise, is a 
combination of blue 
Satin and cherry chiffon 
with French knots em- 
broidered on white satin 
bands. The _ velvet 
hat shows the popular 


ostrich trimming. 
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chiffon capes—in gold colour—which are so the 
rage this season, while Mrs. Vanderbilt was very 
smart in black satin with one of the new large, low- 
crowned black hats. Every day it would seem 
that hats grow wider and lower, or smailer and 
higher, and many of the new velvet models are 
trimmed with huge velvet bows, while others boast 
a few stray paradise feathers—or their imitation. 
Everybody of course wore a hat at the Festa, and 
some of the dressiest ones were trimmed with 
stringy-looking ostrich-feathers, which, by the way, 
curled or uncurled, seem to be coming back again. 
Midsummer velvet hats of course achieve flimsiness 
by brims of malines. ; 

That bit of delightful relaxation provided by the 
summer show is as diverting as ever this year, and 
an evening at the “Follies” or ‘‘Hitchy Koo”’ is 
bound to drive dull care away. The contrast in 
the staging of these two shows is very marked, for 
the. “Follies” reaches the zenith of ornate 
sumptuousness, while ‘“‘Hitchy Koo” could not 
have had a simpler setting. Mr. Ziegfeld goes on 
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Drawings b 
Christine Challen ger 


McNally has created a stunning afternoon gown of 
velvet-dotted chiffon with panels of velvet, in which the 
skirt is draped under at the hem. The long ermine 
scarf is part of the costume. 


the theory that expenditure is needed to keep the 
ball of prosperity rolling, and—goodness knows!— 
he emphasizes this fact, for the magnificence of his 
production beggars. description. As for the 
Arabian ‘Nights’ scene—well, no Bagdadian was 
ever arrayed like one of these! It certainly was 
hard on the old sultan that he could not have had 
Lucile as court dressmaker, for I am sure Schehere- 
zade never owned anything as lovely as the costumes 
Lady Duff has created for these modern nights’ 
entertainment. Quite the reverse are Raymond 
Hitchcock’s views, for, as he himself told us from 


the stage, economy of staging has been practised 


because of the exigencies of war. 

The audiences at both these shows were ever so 
interesting. At “‘Hitchy Koo”’ I sat behind a party 
that included Mrs. Ogden L. Mills and Mrs, Cyril 
Hatch, both of whom wore their hair parted.in the 
middle and bobbed d /a Irene Castle; with not even 
a bandeau for * ornamentation. black evening 


gowns are decidedly in evidence at present, and - 


every woman in the party was in such a dress. 
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From Balch Price is a fur piece of grey squirrel— 
a fur that will be much used this season. Their hat 
has a velvet crown and transparent brim of tulle and 


gourd. 


Army blue velours has been selected by Tobé Gill 
for one of their new fall tailleurs. The collar is fas- 
tened about the neck with a scarf-like end that is drawn 
through an eyelet. The buttons are of brass. 


Over her frock Mrs. Mills wrapped a black satin 
cape with a deep squashy yoke of Nile green and 
gold brocade. At the ‘Follies’’ Mrs. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen also appeared in black made after 
the fashion of the moment—high in the back and 
low in the front. The majority of these semi- 
evening frocks have lace or tulle across the shoulders, 
and Mrs. Frelinghuysen’s also had long tulle 
sleeves. 

The rapidity with which the fad for semievening 
dress has achieved success is interesting, and indeed 
very lovely are these new frocks. War or no war, 
women should be always attractively dressed, and 
excessive economy is all nonsense. Of course there 
are people who give what they save to war relief 
work, but with the great majority this claim is a 

se, and in going without new finery they are only 
increasing their personal bank-account and not 
considering the poor little sewing-girls who are 
deprived of a livelihood for lack of work. It is all 
very well to say that such people can get jobs in 
war work, but wait until the Government is ready 
to employ them; in the meantime go on spending, 
and bear in mind that by doing so you are giving 
occupation to many,’ many people. Extravagant 
materials are unnecessary, for they bring no more 
profit to anyone—it is the workmanship that 
counts! Remember that the hat in which you 
indulge yourself not only brings profit to. the 
milliner, but also helps pay the errand-boy, who 
would be minus a job without things to deliver, and 
means a living for the girl who has gummed to- 
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Quite appropriate as a summer fur, or to wear 
on chilly days, is an exceedingly becoming ermine 
cape. The brim of the black velvet hat is bound 
with ostrich banding and trimmed with feathers. 
From Bonwit Teller and Company. 


gether the feathers or 
flowers which bedeck it. 
So it goes all down the 
line of industries. Econo- 
mize more than you want 
to on food, and then forget 
the cost when a-shopping 
for other things. 

In midsummer the im- 
portant novelties in- the 
shops are few and far 
between, but there are 
lots of odds and ends that 
are so attractive that it 
is impossible to resist 
their charm. There are 
adorable bags, made en- 
tirely of flowers, which are 

. delightful in their ‘‘sum- 
meriness”’. and the way 
in which they match the 
flowers on milady’s hat. 

There are also bead bags 

without number, while 

lace and even organdie 
over silk have been made 
up into bags to go with 
lingerie frocks. Then of 
course there is no end to 
the knitting-bags, as no 
one ever thinks of going 

forth without a sweater or scarf to work upon. 
The best-looking of these bags are made of gaily 
printed linen, and some of them are attached to 
walking-sticks—such a happy thought!—for the 
cane will assist so much in plowing through the 
sand, or as a brake when sliding down slippery 
mountain-paths. 

Every self-respecting motor, whatever its make 
may be, must fly a flag. Indeed, many of them fly 
the flags of all the Allies—and how brave and 
patriotic they look, as they purr their way smoothly 
down the Avenue with all the colours fluttering to 
the breeze! Bat wind and rain have a disconcert- 
ing effect on silken emblems, therefore all motordom 
must rejoice in the new American flags of real 
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The brim-is brown velvet, 
the crown tan felt and the 
perky little bow a combina- 
tion of tan and brown ribbon 
on this good-looking Bonwit 
Teller hat, which is being 
worn with a cape of. mole- 
skin and ermine. 


Jersey is still looked upon with 
favour, and a Mershon frock of 
this material in tan colour is em- 
broidered in Oriental shades. 
The velvet hat is trimmed with a 
large velvet bow. 
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Mrs. J. Henry Alexandre, Jr. 
Mrs, Bryce Wing 


Drawings by 
Lottie Murphy 


A moleskin scarf with 
ermine collar is tied with 
chiffon ribbons. Around 
the brim of the black velvet 
hat ts goura, which makes 
it both becoming and 
smart. From Balch Price. 


Grey velours has been 
selected by Faibisy for a 
new fall tailleur. The 
jacket is lined with black 
and has revers of black 
velvet. An unusual fea- ; 
ture is the plaided silk 
muffler. 


rubber that resist all 
attacks of the enemy 
—weather. These 
flags are seven by ten, 
and boast the full 
complement of stars 
and stripes. 

Sashes have once 
more put in an appearance, and a 
new idea from Paris is sash-ends 
longer than the skirt and in- 
variably edged with fringe. Girdles 
tied in .a bow at the back are ex- 
ceedingly smart, the bows having 
ends the same length as the loops 
and standing out straight. The 
loops, by the way, are wired. 
New flowers, so unique that it is 
quite impossible to relate them to 
any kind of real flower which might 
have been the inspiration for their 
being, are amusing, and yet so 
colourful that they will be de- 
manded by every one for corsage 
wear, boutonniéres on_ tailored 
suits, or maybe for such prosaic 
use as hat trimming. It goes with- 
out saying that Paris originated 
these flowers—in fact they-were 
first seen at the Russian Ballet’s 
new “Parade”. But the article 
that one really wants and that 
rouses the demon of envy in the 
breast of every non-possessor is an 
American flag of precious stones. 
It is very, very beautiful. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. FROM 


Here is a well made copy of a new French blouse. 
The material is white batiste, box plaited at back 
and front to give a becoming softness. You may 
order it with the collar, cuffs, hand-bound button- 
holes, and buttons, covered with handkerchief linen 
in rose, blue, or gold, for $2.05. 


Every woman’s autumn wardrobe should 
include one of these washable chiffon cor- 
duroy velvet bathrobes, in rose, pale blue, 
Copenhagen blue, wistaria or pink, lined 
with white silk. $6.95. 


URING the present weeks, it is well to 
buy clothes that will freshen the summer 
wardrobe, and give the well-dressed 
appearance that is sometimes so hard 
to maintain at the end of the season. 
In order to do this successfully, one 

must choose frocks and hats that foreshadow the 
coming winter fashions. In selecting anything 
shown here, you have the comfortable certainty 
that it will fulfill these difficult conditions. 

All these garments have been selected by Miss 
Jane Jarvis from the principal New York shops. 
Without exception, they represent the really good 
opportunities of the moment. The present trend 
is toward simple and appropriate clothes—and 
you will conform with this trend by doing your 
shopping through Miss Jarvis and Harper’s 
Bazar. In case you are not familiar with the 
simplest way of buying, consult the directions on 
the opposite page. 

Never before has the Personal Shopping Service 


Most attractive to the discriminating shopper, 


of Harper’s Bazar been so busy as during the past : since satin it seems is to be the mode this autumn, 
three months. In fact, almost twice as many Made especially jor the school girl’s ward- . and because of its good value, is this frock at 
at as there age last gw at — ume. Therefore, The white broadcloth collar, silk tie and throughout the winter. In navy or black satin 
it is advisa e to sen JO Ot ae poOssl- patent leather belt are attractive touches, with the bead embroidered vest of biscuit  col- 
ble after receiving Harper s Bazar; if you delay ’ $12.75. The black velvet hat with grosgrain oured Georgette crepe. Hat with felt top and 
the model you desire may be no longer available. ribbon bow comes in all colours for $14.50. velvet facing, all colours, $12.50. 
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THE PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


All the distinction of simplicity graces this little 
frock that is adaptable to many needs. The sur- 
plice front crosses to tie as a sash in the back. 
The collar is white crépe Georgette. In taffeta, 
24.50. It is extremely satisfactory, too, in satin, 
and may be had in that material for $20.50. 
Colours navy blue and black. Velvet hat in all 


colours, with lacquered ribbon bow, $12.50. 
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contrasting colour, $2.95. 


me 


The mission of this taffeta frock is to be pretty 


and serviceable. It comes in either navy blue 


or black with the sash lined with dull red or 
old blue silk and the white crépe Georgette 
collar inserted with a good square mesh lace. 
$18.50. Old blue panne velvet hat, faced wiih 
Straw, $12.75. 
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An artful little blouse, as dainty and becoming as ‘ 4 es ! 
it is cool and comfortable for August days, is this es 
one of batiste. The tucked collar is lined with ba- 
tiste. The smart cravat of moire ribbon adds greatly 
to the charm. $2. Chintz knitting bag, lined with 


2S oof 


This frock of fine navy blue serge found at ene of 
the best New York shops is reccommended by 
Har per,s Bazar as being extremely good looking 
and of exceptional value. $109.75: Rolling brim 
velour sailor, $18.50. 


How To You have merely to write to Miss 
Order Jane Jarvis, who directs the Personal 

Shopping Service of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, and tell her what you want to buy. On this 
page, and the page opposite, are many timely 
suggestions—and these things will be delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. But you are 
not by any means confined to the things shown 
here; Miss Jarvis will find and buy for you any- 
thing else that is procurable in New York. 

With your letter, enclose check or money order, 
payable to Harper’s Bazar. Or if you are simply 
writing a letter of inquiry, it will be a convenience 
if you will enclose a stamped and self addressed 
envelope for reply. Whenever there is a choice of 
colour, or material, please give your preference. 
It is not possible for Miss Jarvis to send anything 
C. O. D., or to charge purchases to your account 
at any store. The correct remittance should ac- 
company every order. 
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“No, I’ve overstayed my half-hour now. 
I’ve several more visits to make—”’ 

“Sit here just five minutes. I'll do my 
best to come back.” 

‘‘Five minutes? I'll stay the length of a 
cigarette and hope for you,” he smiled. ‘‘ But 
I must be hurrying down to the Flat—” 

“With your old free cases and your old 
Flat—Sandy, dear, how do you manage to 
make a living?’’ she chided him, and smoothed 
the smart with a kiss before she turned and 
fled down the garden-path. 

Dr. Levering lit the promised cigarette and 
sat in reflection under the rose-arbour. He 
was smiling rather wanly, as he always did 
when he tried to justify Carla’s deeds with 
his ideals of her. Dogs, he reflected, were all 
well enough; but as a matter of fact he never 
could regard a squeaking, six-pound bundle 
of fluff as a real dog. Now, that big, terrify- 
ing fellow, Cromwell. 

A stirring in the bushes across the path 
startled him from his dream. Something 
dark and grim like a thunder-cloud moved 
in the mass of foliage, and, as he looked more 
closely, assumed ‘shape and proportion. It 
was the Great Dane, Cromwell, sitting im- 
movable, gazing fixedly at him with his fierce 
yellow eyes. 

“Hello, Cromwell!” Dr. Levering greeted 
the beast and went over toward him.“ How’s 
the lame leg?”’ 

At his approach the big dog relaxed his 
fiercely vigilant pose, slightly opened his 
enormous mouth and slavered affectionately. 
Patting him between his short, prickly ears,~ 
Dr. Levering got down on-his knees and set 
to examining a sturdy fore-leg, which was 
somewhat crooked between elbow-joint and 
shoulder. 

‘‘Bad boy, you’ve been walking on it too 
soon;” he chided, as he passed a finger along 
the bony structure which he himself had 
dressed not so many months ago with splint 
and bandage. 

Cromwell’s broken leg, indeed, had formed 
a connecting-link in the lives of Alexander 
Levering and Carla Randal. Levering had 
been practising less than a year now in the 
fashionable suburban colony of Wester, 
having succeeded his father, who had moved 
to New York to become the head of an im- 
portant hospital. He had come by divine 
right of family, but ability had kept him there 
in sole occupation. He was not of the breed 
who rest upon the comforts of an easy success. 
and it had become his custom to give a 
generous number of his visiting-hours to the 
humble Flat below the exalted Hill; to work 
among grubbers of the soil who paid their 
bills irregularly or not at all. 

Up to eight months ago Dr. Levering had 
scarcely set eyes upon Carla Randal. A 
young widow, never going out in society, 
spoken of as beautiful, eccentric and reserved, 
he had admired her smart equestrian figure, 
seen now and then from a distance. Upon 
such occasions he had wondered vaguely if 
she would marry again; if she were pretty 
as they said she was; how in the world could 
she have stood old Randal for the year she 
lived with him. 

That had been from a distance. But it 
was on a crisp morning that he had come 
upon a lively picture just as his little car was 
rounding a bend in the road which leads from 
the Flat up to the Hill. A slim figure in tan 
boots and khaki riding-breeches, she had stood 
there, the shaft of her crop pointed accusingly 
at a short, shabby man who, backed against 
the rear wheel of a vegetable wagon, his weak 
eyes squinted, his squirrel teeth protruding 
feebly, stroked the reddish stubble of his 
chin. On the wagon-seat, under a striped 
umbrella, a very dirty little girl of four sat 
screaming violently. A splendid Great Dane 
sprawled close to the angry woman’s neat 
boots and licked a fore-leg which hung loosely 
from the shoulder. 


F there were any law in this part of the 

world,” she was shrilling, her crop still 
pointed like a sword of justice, ‘‘you’d go to 
jail for this!’ 

“T didn’t go to hurt ‘im, lady,” 
was weakly defending himself, 
lowered. 

““How dare you make such an excuse! 
Abruptly she had turned to Levering, ad- 
dressing him without embarrassment. “Did 
you see what he did?’ 

“IT just came up the road,” the doctor had 
‘evaded. 

“<“W ell, [ saw him! Just as I was passing 
he leaped out of his wagon and struck my 
Cromwell in the leg with a hoe—with a hoe!” 

The man, whom the doctor recognized as a 
small truck-farmet, who lived with an 
Italian wife somewhere down on the Flat, 
had turned defiant, half-appealing eyes upon 
him. 

‘‘Why did you hit the dog, Garvin?”” The 
doctor had assumed the thankless role of 


umpire. 
“Tell you how it was, Doc. Me kid, 


the man 
his eyes 


999 


Carlotty, was runnin’ ‘longside the wagon in 
the road. “Long came the lady and the 
mutt—” 
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“‘He’s a blooded dog, Doctor,” the eques- 
trienne had cut in. ‘Such a person wouldn’t 
understand that.” 

“Well,” the huckster had resumed, ‘the 
bloody dawg growled at me kid and started 
for her. Then I basted ’im wid a hoe—”’ 

“If it costs me every cent I’ve got,’’ the 
very pretty girl had volleyed, her eyes black 
in their fury, a strand of honey-coloured hair 
shaking free under her hat, “I'll have you 
put in a place where you can’t be cruel to 
animals.” 

Secretly Dr. Levering’s sympathies had 
gone out to the poor vegetable pedler and his 


squalling brat. But he found himself 
offering his chivalrous assistance to the 
beautiful fury of the road. The _pedler, 


meanwhile, had clambered on his wagon and 
started away at a ramshackle gallop. 

“Why don’t you catch him?” she had 
demanded. 

“I’m afraid it’s too late,”’ 
objected. 

She had cast one scornful look at his rather 
smart runabout and then called to him 
abruptly. 

“Well, you’re a doctor—I wish you would 
do something for my poor dear as soon as 


he had lamely 


possible.”’ 
““T have no chloroform with me—” 
“Chloroform! Don’t speak of  chloro- 
form!” 


““Well, to put him out of his misery—”’ 

“You don’t think I’m going to let Crom- 
well be killed, do you? How perfectly heart- 
less you doctors are!”’ 

| Dr. Levering had smiled. 
“ “T can set his leg, of course,” he had 
propitiated, and gone to work carving splints 
from a broken box. 


)-DAY, crouching before Carla’s Great 
Dane in the rose-garden and _ skilfully 
manipulating the crooked fore-leg, Dr. 
Levering recalled the weeks of infatuation and 


enchantment that had followed, poor Crom- — 


well’s fracture having served as an excuse for 
many meetings. He had found her more and 
more entrancing with her whims and her 
aloofness and her fanciful companionship 
with her dogs. Aside from her beauty, he 
had seen in her a kind, sensitive, loyal soul 
with a great reservoir of sympathy and de- 
votion only waiting the instant when it 
could be diverted into the wholesome channel 
of motherhood. 

And she was planning to announce their 
engagement day after to-morrow. 

As he arose, Dr. Levering patted the big 
dog between his sharp, short ears, and the 
great beast, responsive, licked his hand in a 
clumsy fashion. He was a dog without a 
smile, who always held for Levering the 
fascination of a battered warrior, silent and 
much enduring in a court of effeminate 
carpet-knights. The physician looked at his 
watch, whistled and started down the path. 
Half past eleven! This was longer than he 
usually permitted himself to delay his morn- 
ing rounds. Looking back towards the big 
house, he could see Aunt Fanny’s dog-cart 
standing under the porte-cochére. Levering 


hastened to start his little grey car and went. 


shuttling through the pretentious Randal 
gate and down the smooth road toward the 
poverty-stricken Flat below. 

There were no cases of a serious nature 
that day on the Flat, and the Doctor found 
his car dreaming along over bad roads in 
delicious sunshine: Work was _ progressing 
satisfactorily on the foundations ‘of the Day 
Nursery, that charitable institution soon to 
crown Reegan’s Hill. All his troubles were 
quiescent. Mrs. Bonci, aged ninety, had 
permitted herself to be removed to a hospital, 
so he would be saved in the future the daily 
task of hearing her rheumatic symptoms and 
theories on the evil eye, done into English by 
her great grandson, Cosimo Bonci. Tito 
Baccigalupi, the village blacksmith, was 
getting well of an infection in his hand, and 
foreseeing an impending bill, was loudly 
attributing the miraculous cure to a bl 
amulet he wore under his collar. The Ras- 
pignola twins were doing nicely. 

From onion beds and goat pasture the 
wind of good health seemed to be blowing 
across the Flat. Dr. Levering was just turn- 
ing the nose of his car up a crazy, rutted lane, 
maneuvering a short cut to the faultless Hill 
Boulevard above, when a stubby man with 
a stubbly auburn beard dodged out from 
behind an ugly red shanty and held up one 
hand, a grimy semaphore. By the anxious 
squint of his eyes and the intrusive angle of 
his squirrel teeth, Dr. Levering recognized 
Garvin, the offending huckster who had 
assailed Carla’s dog. 

‘Jes’ a minute, Doc,” he pleaded huskily. 
“‘Sompen’s the matter with Carlotty—-you 
know, me little kid. She won’t eat nothing, 
we: she’s off her head and—if you got time, 

oc. 

“Certainly. .Is this your house?” asked 
Levering, stopping his motor and getting out. 

Garvin opened the ramshackle gate, start- 
ing a fearful clamour among the blowsy 
chickens, pecking over the rubbish and boxes 


Little Dogs 


(Continued from page 31) 


in the yard. The kitchen by which they 
entered was rank with garlic and the smell of 
frying things. A withered, fearfully untidy 
old woman puckered her brown face over a 
charcoal stove, and in the dingy darkness of 
the room beyond the doctor could make out 
the small figure struggling with a quilt on the 
cheap iron 

“Let’s have a little light, please,’’ Levering 
suggested. Garvin went to a window, and 
after much fussing managed to lift a battered 
shade on its flabby roller, permitting diluted 
daylight to sift through a dirty pane. 


FoR the first time Levering saw the mother, 
crouching beside her child’s pillow. She 
was rather a stout woman, sallow and un- 
kempt, but her face, showing sombre eyes 
under the smooth prting of her blue-black 
hair, gave an impression of tragic beauty. 
The child who lay before him, flushed with 
fever, thrashing her small arms about and 
babbling in Italian, he recognized as the little 
girl who had cried at Carla’s dog that day on 
the open road. 

“How long has she been this way?’’ he was 
asking of the dark woman beside the bed. 
She stared blankly. 

“The wife don’t understand English very 
good,” apologized Garvin, then supplemented 
the explanation: ‘‘The baby was took down 
last Wednesday mornin’.”’ 

“Hum.” The Doctor held the little hot 
wrist and felt the fluttering pulse. A moment 
later she was convulsed with a thick, croupy 
cough. 

“This has run about six days,”’ he scowled, 
“and you haven’t told me. Seems to me, 
Garvin—” 

“T’m sorry, Doc. You see me mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Bracchi, puts great stock in herb 
tea and such. We thought maybe she was 
gittin’ some better until—”’ 

Levering allowed the apology to drone on 
as he searched rapidly through his bag 

““Now, Garvin, if you'll stand by ie | hold 
her hands, I'll take a look at her throat.” 

“Poor kiddy!” he: sympathized kindly, as 
the little girl shrank away from the compli- 
cated apparatus. with which he shot a search- 
light ray into the inflamed cavity. A moment 
later he had brought glass slides from a little 
wooden box and was smearing their surfaces 
with specimens of mucus which he had taken 
from the suspected area on a point of cotton. 
As soon as he had dropped the slides back into 
their proper grooves and replaced the cover 
on the little wooden box, he turned to Garvin 
who. was chewing tobacco by a hole in the 
broken window. 

“If this is what I think it is,” said the 
doctor briskly, snapping the catches on his 
bag, “‘it will be a case of quarantine for you. 
You’d better keep your other children out of 
this room. How many have you?” 

““Cheeldren?”’ It was the first time the 
woman by the bed had spoken and her voice 


. came to him harsh and rather terrible. ‘‘No 
more cheeldren. Dis-a one all.’ 
“That will simplify matters,” smiled 


Levering with a kindly hypocrisy. He rolled 
up another floppy window-blind and surveyed 
the room. 

“This won’t do,”’ he said, addressing no- 
body in particular. Soiled clothes were 
avalanching to the floor from the tops of 
trunks and chairs and bureaus; a yard of 
cheap and dirty lace hung loose over the glass 
of the door; unwashed dishes cluttered a 
broken-legged chair by the. bed, whereon the 
sick child lay under a tangle of dingy cover- 
ings. | 

“Garvin,” said the doctor, taking his bag 
out into the kitchen and beckoning the 
huckster to him as he stood by the sink and 
rinsed a tumbler, ‘‘I’m going to leave some- 
thing for your little girl to take. Then Ill 
run over to my laboratory and put these 
specimens under a microscope.” 

He half-filled the tumbler with water from 
the tap and held a small vial level with his 
eyes, as he measured the correct number of 


drops. 


RS. GARVIN seems rather upset,” he 

went on diplomatically. ‘‘We’ll pull 

your baby through all right, but I’ve got to 
ave your help.’ 

““The wife’s Eye- talian,” Garvin explained, 
as though that would cover everything. 

“Tell her to get her mind off her trouble. 
Have her go to work and tidy up the room. 
It’lido her good. Take all those soiled ciothes 
out and put them somewhere else; and dust 
off a bit with a damp rag.” 

“T’ll tell her to git a broom and—”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, no! Don’t let her 
sweep!” A terrific vision of dusty whirl- 
winds from those neglected carpets over- 
powered his imagination. “Your child has a 
“se throat condition. And about her bed—” 

Levering corked the little vial and 
re tated it in his big before courage came to 
hen for the final stroke. 

“It’s a question of sheets. Has 


Mrs. 

Garvin a pair of clean ones about the house?” 
“T ain’t sure,” replied Garvin in his baffled 
But since Mrs. 


tone. ‘‘She aid have some. 
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Bracchi come to live with us—”’ He ‘daca 


over at the shapeless old woman leaning above 
the charcoal stove. 

‘“‘Never mind,” smiled Levering. 
bring a pair down with me when I come 
back.”’ 

He had an office and laboratory in Wester’s 
single smart business street, and it was here 
that he hurried with his microscopic slides in 
order to justify the suspicion already well 
settled in his mind. Indeed he needed 
scarcely to glance through the lens at the 
tiny patch of mucus, magnified in the methy]- 
blue stain under the glass into a world of war 
and death, to recognize in the patchy cluster 
of long seed-like particles the bacillus he was 
looking for. 

" Give me the Mercy Hospital at Cray- 
ville,”’ he called hastily into the telephone by 
his side, ‘ ‘and ask for Miss Henderson.” 

He was already busying himself for a quick 
departure when the bell rang. | 
‘Miss Henderson?” he began, and recog- 
nizing her voice, “‘I have a case of laryngeal 
diphtheria down in the Flat; a child four 
years old. It’s over six days gone— poor 
whites, you know how they are. It’s ridicu- 
lous to think of moving her in her condition, 
and she'll have to have someone to watch her 
constantly between now and_ to-morrow 
morning. - No, I can’t get any’ 
nurses down here. Yes, this after- 

noon begins the seventh day. 

sorry,”’ replied Mise ‘Henderson from 
the other end. “There’s a fearful shortage of 
nurses here too. We ve been trying all day—” 

wae | know you’re overworked, Miss Hen- 
derson,”’ he urged rapidly. “But I wonder, 
ina desperate case like this, if you couldn't 
come down to-night after six. With proper 
care we can pull this baby through, but if 
you leave it to her parents—good souls, but- 
wonderfully ignorant—they’ll let her choke 
to death when the membrane loosens and 
won’t have sense enough to call in a doctor.” 

“I’m off at six,” agreed Miss Henderson, 
“but it will be nearly nine before I can get to 
Wester.” 

“‘Come then, please,” he concurred. ‘“T’ll 
manage somehow until you get here—prob- 
ably do the nursing myself. Get a taxi and 
come right over from the station—the name’s 
Garvin, and they live on Reegan Street three 
houses from the Bend.” 


R. LEVERING was tn a relieved state 
of mind when he sought his car outside 
and turned Flatward. Of course it would 
be a burden and a risk for him to undertake 
the responsibilities of nurse during the 
afternoon; but it was included in the A. B. C. 
of his code that a case of laryngeal diphtheria 
should not be neglected during its seventh 
day, when a large, fever-burnt membrane, 
deep in the trachea breaks its moorings; and 
if the patient be unlucky—as it happens in 
some cases—the worn-out membrane clogs 
the air-passages like cotton waste in a drain- 
pipe. It is then that the doctor must be on 
the spot with tube and knife to make an 
artificial channel for breathing and save the 
patient from choking to death before the 
obstructing tissue can be removed. A simple 
enough operation to one who knows how; but, 
as in the case of the small boy who dammed a 
leaky dike with his thumb, the success of the 
achievement depends upon being on the spot 
with the necessary equipment. 

On his way down Dr. Levering stopped at 
his own lodgings in his sister’s pleasant 
colonial house among the elms. 

“‘Pinnie!” he called, bouncing up the 
steps. He heard her distant response and 
caught the glint of her wrapper on the land- 
ing above. 

“Pinnie, throw me down a pair of cotton 
sheets—and as you love me, hurry!” 

‘Single or double size?’’ she shrilled from 
above. 

‘I’m no housekeeper,” 
a case of rush!”’ 

A moment later, when two white squares 
came hurtling to his feet, he heard her 
expostulate: 

“Tl probably never see them ag é 

“You're right, Pinnie dear,”’ 
and went stamping out toward his car. 

That afternoon Levering devoted largely 
to the domestic needs of the Garvin family; 
and those needs, though complex, mostly 
involved soap. It was he who changed the 
sheets on the little Carlotta’s bed and 
journeyed forth to buy the pillow-cases which 

—-being at best only a man—he had forgotten 
%o commandeer from his sister’s stock. Per- 
sonally he supervised the sponging of ‘the 
feverish, neglected body and afterwards gave 
her the necessary alcohol rub. He saw to 
it that the mountains of soiled clothes were 
removed to the shed out back of the kitchen. 
He converted Mrs. Bracchi’s charcoal stove 
into a hospital range and started a diet- 
kitchen or his own account. He wiped off 
the dusty woodwork where Mrs. Garvin's 
damp rag had forgotten to explore; he ar- 
ranged the bedroom furniture into a sem- 
blance of order; he notified the Board of Health 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Our conversation was interrupted by the 


arrival of Drusila, and I examined her with a 
great deal of interest. It was immediately 
evident what Pansy meant by saying that 
she looked like a horse-chestnut, because the 
top part of her was of precisely that rich, 
glistening tone. I have never seen so much 
beautiful natural hair on a girl, and under- 
neath was a mute, inscrutable face which at 
once appealed to me as the door of a burglar- 
proof safe might appeal to the burglar. Pansy 
took the trouble to present me, after which the 
pair appeared utterly indifferent to my ex- 
istence. 

Physically Drusila was a large girl for her 
size, and could never have disguised her sex 
by wearing male attire. Her eyes were long, 
of a pale grey with black lashés; her nose 
Grecian and tugged up a little over a mouth 
which did not look as if it could possibly pro- 
duce foolish sounds. She had a dimple in 
one cheek, and the rest of her face appeared 
willing to apologize for it. So far as one 
could ascertain, she seemed to have the 
normal quantity of well-designed arms and 
legs and ears and teeth, and no lack of self- 
possession. In fact she impressed me as en- 
tirely self-possessed, and one whom it would 
be a difficult matter for anybody else to 
possess without the aid of a club and a rope. 

I must admit that, while reason told me 
that she was scarcely the guest for Brink’s 
dinner-party, I immediately forgot that there 
were others and began to think about myself 
as arranging it for her. Pansy was slyly and 
artfully allowing this impression to dry in, 


but presently when she felt that the colours | 


would not mix unduly she turned to me and 
asked: 

“Why don’t you say something, Jack?” 

“Vou hav en’t given ‘me a chance,” I 
answered. ‘‘Besides, I scarcely know just 
how to go about.it. Why not say it yourself? 
You know that I am not here merely for the 
pleasure of gazing into your eyes 

Pansy looked at Drusila. “This young 
man is giving a dinner-party in his studio 
to-morrow night,’ said she, ‘‘and he wants 
you to come, if you think that you-can stand 
a rowdy party.’ 

“It’s not going to be anything of the sort,’ 
I protested. ‘‘It’s going to be a nice party. 
All of my parties are nice parties. But it will 
be a much nicer party if Miss Jones would 
honour us.’ 

Drusila’s questioning look made me feel 
self-conscious. ‘‘That’s very ‘kind of you, 
I’m sure,” said she, “‘but why do you want 
me to go?” 

‘“My reason before meeting you was be- 
cause Miss Bedford told me that you had 
been studying landscape gardening,” I 
answered, ‘‘and I am tremendously interested 
in landscape gardening. Besides, I am not 
giving the party myself. It is a birthday 
dinner of a friend who desires my studio as a 
mise en scene. He is the real host, and he is 
rather an authority on your profession.” 
(Brink must have known as much about 
landscape gardening as an osprey does about 
coal-mining, but he might be primed.) 

“That was your reason before meeting 
me?”’ Drusila’s dimple appeared, though she 
did not smile. ‘‘Has it changed?” 

‘“No,”’ I answered, ‘ ‘ merely augmented.” 

“Better come, my dear,” said Pansy. 
‘There is no real danger, and the other men 
are nice. Besides, as Jack is ordering the 
dinner at somebody else’s expense it is not 
apt to poison us. Promise not to show us any 
pictures, Jack?” 

“T might get drunk and show Miss Jones 
some of my Italian studies,’ I answered, 
cautiously, “‘but I'll promise not to sing.”’ 

‘‘In that case we might as well be game and 
take a chance,” said Pansy. ‘I’ve no im- 
portant engagements for the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“You might turn to and lend me-a hand 


with the menu,” I suggested. ‘‘Get a whole- 


lot of paper and we'll draft up a gorge. I 
happen to know most of the things which are 
being eaten by the elect at this season, having 
dined the other night at a place where there 
was a great de: al of food.” 

“All right.”’ said Pansy, who was _ be- 
ginning to enter into the spirit of the thing. 
‘*Let’s see how much money we can spend 
on this dinner-party without being extrava- 
gant.” 

So I telephoned down to the concierge to 
give my taxi driver a thousand dollars and 
send him away, and the three of us got to 
work on the menu, Drusila watching me per- 
form and apparently trying to determine 
what sort of wild ass of the Gotham sandy 
desert was attempting to kick her into low 
society. 


F you wish to have a really good time, try 

to have it innocently, like a small boy 
making gunpowder or fulminate or matches 
in the hay loft. Up to a certain age high 
action is indispensable to pleasure. 

Brink, as host, naturally arrived at the 
studio in plenty of time; and I told him what 
a pleasant evening I hoped to have prepared. 
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He knew Bliss and Ashley, but had never 
made acquaintance with any of the ladies. 
‘They are bright and pretty,” I assured 
him, ‘‘and you can go with them just as far as 
they like. But look out for this Drusila girl. 
She is apt to talk your head off about land- 
scape gardening, and d don’t want you to be 
bored. If you were interested in landscape 
gardening and knew’ anything about it. 


“But I do,” he interrupted. “TI know a lot 
about it—that is for an amateur. It’s been 
sort of a hobby of mine for a good many years, 
and after I got engaged I spent a lot of time 
making designs of sunken gardens and 
rosiéres and things. Some day I'll show you 
the pile of prints I got from Hachette.” 

‘That was in my mind when I urged Miss 
Jones to come to the party,” said I, hurriedly. 
(Fancy old Brink knowing anything about 
landscape gardening. Artists always seem 
to think they know it all, and then a business 
man steps in with the real proofs.) ‘‘ All the 
same, I was afraid that she might not fit in 
precisely with the sort of party we'd planned, 
because she’s not just what you might call 
vivacious and nothing very spectacular to 
look at. I don’t want you to be bored. . . .” 

“*T don’t want her to be bored,” Brink jn- 
terrupted. ‘‘She is our guest, and I want 
her to have a good time.” He glanced at the 
table-plan. ‘‘You’ve got her wedged in 
between yourself and Bliss, and put me be- 
tween Miss Bedford and Mrs. Manners. If 
Miss Jones i is interested in landscape garden- 
ing, I’d rather have her beside me. I don’t 
know what to talk to these other girls about. 
Can’t you put her beside me?” 

‘“Not now,” I answered. “It’s all ar- 
ranged. You’ll have to put her beside 
yourself later on, if you like the cut of her 
canvas. Besides, you won’t get a chance to 
talk to these other girls. They'll talk to you.” 


HAT does she look like?” Brink asked. 
‘**Miss Jones, I mean. 

‘Rather severe,” I answered. “Cold grey 
eyes that look designing . . . not very 
chivalrous of me to dissect her this way, but 
she wouldn’t be considered pretty 
by most women. 

about the men?” 

“They might find certain attractions,” I 
answered, guardedly. ‘‘Wait and see. Any- 
how, she is not the type of petit guignol I’d 
counted on serving for your féte. Better 
leave her to me and Bliss. We’re acc ‘ustomed 
to all sorts of girls, and you are not.’ 

Brink did not look entirely satisfied with 
this suggestion, but there was nothing much 
for him to say because he had left the man- 
aging of the party to me. - He had no reason 
for thinking that I was understanding him so 
well; that I could see his ill-concealed regret 
at having proposed such a spree; and that as 
a cold-blooded and purely practical promoter 
and business man, who had never given his 
pleasure sentiments any outlet, he felt con- 
strained at the prospect of a gay soirée in 
which he might be found lacking in spon- 
taneity. So that when I mentioned Drusila 
and her landscape gardening profession he 
grabbed at the opportunity like a poor swim- 
mer on the seas of rosy pleasure reaching for 
a raft. He desired to return to the refuge of 
his serious mind, but I did not intend that he 
should do so. 

“Better let some of these Ganymedes that 
are swilling around the shop make us a cock- 
tail or three,”’ I suggested. 

Brink agreed. “Tell them to 
drink mine for me.’ 

“That’s no way to start an evening,” I 
protested. 

“It’s my way,” said Brink. ‘Later on I 
may cheer up. But I don’t want to get all 
red and sweaty before our guests arrive.” __ 

“Then. let’s wait,” said I; ‘‘they are about 
due to arrive at this moment.”’ 

They began to arrive about that second, 

washing into the place like a flock of sirens 
borne on a tide of pleasure. Daisy and Helen 
swam in with Bliss and Ashley, and started 
to dance to the music of my machine almost 
before I had the time to present our host. 
They must have been somewhere that after- 
noon, because they appeared to have got a 
flying start. Then Brink (whom I had never 
suspected of being musical) stopped the 
machine and sitting at the piano began to 
bang off tango music. Then in came Pansy 
and Drusila, and Brink stopped playing sud- 
denly and stood up, looking rather ashamed 
and as if he had been caught in the act of 
some indignity. 

The meeting between Drusila and Brink 
reminded me of my laboratory work at col- 
lege, because it was like that of chemical 
affinities brought in contact under the proper 
surrounding conditions for a speedy and vio- 
lent union, in which a new compound 1s 
formed, such as hydrogen and chlorine when 
acted upon by direct sunlight. There was 
no audible explosion, nor did their material 
bodies appear to merge or undergo any 
transmutation, but all the same I was con- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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scious of the immediate combination of some 


| very potential properties. 


Perhaps having been so recently engaged 


| to be married, Brink’s pores were still open, 


rendering him more susceptible; but I am 
more inclined to think that it was rather the 
immediate and unmistakable consciousness 
of a tremendous mutual sympathy. The 
behaviour of the rest of us must have made 
this even more convincing, as we took a run- 
ning jump into the riotous behaviour of the 


| evening and were not to be slowed down by 
_ either the police or the wetness of the road. 


Drusila, who was on my left, entered freely 
into the noise, but I noticed that her gaze 
was returning constantly to Brink, who once 
having got his motor sparking properly did 
not lag on the route. The two seemed unable 
to keep their eyes off each other, nor did these 
frank stares of mutual approval appear to 
hold any embarrassment for either. 

There was certainly nothing the matter 
with the dinner, unless perhaps that there 
was rather too much of it, but this is a fault 
which one’s guests are usually willing to for- 
give unless having an uncommonly slow time, 
which ours were certainly not. My neighbour 
underneath sent up a polite note asking me 


| if we could not kindly manage to make a little 


more noise, as he desired to beat his wife and 


did not wish her screams to be heard. So 


we tried to oblige him and were successful, I 
think, as I did not hear any screams. 

Then after dinner, while we were allowing 
ourselves a few minutes in which to batten 
down hatches and secure all loose objects 
before the cyclone struck us, Brink and 
Drusila drew away from the fleet and came to 
anchor in a quiet bight there to discuss land- 
scape gardening. From my frequent furtive 
glances I soon came to the conclusion that 


| the subject had all the engrossing interest for 


them that Adam and Eve had taken in the 
fall pippin-tree in the Garden of Eden. It 
would have been apparent to a snow man 
that he was making quiet but ardent love to 
her, and that she was not snubbing him any 
more violently than one would snub a vo- 
racious trout which had taken‘a greedy interest 
in one’s fly. Both were very still about the 
business. There were no Carmen convulsions, 
nor was either attempting to register passion. 
A cinema director would have thrown them 
out of'the afelier in disgust. But it seemed to 
me that there was a sort of lambent flame 
playing about them and that if we had all 


| packed up and moved out they would scarce- 


_ly have noticed our departure, but merely 


occupied the premises and started in house- 
keeping. 


T was a curious spectacle to observe this 
still, intense love scene pursuing its steady 
course in that menagerie, and yet one which 
was not without a certain charm. Here were 
the rest of us dancing (shade of Terpsichore!) 
and knocking down my masterpieces and 
whacking the girls against the ceiling (we 


tossed Pansy in a Navaho blanket with a 
| divan mattress under it in case of careless- 


ness). Then Daisy Manners and Helen Love, 
with the assistance of Harry Bliss as a satyr 
and myself in the role of faun, gave an Arcad- 


_ jan idyl which Will Ashley composed as we 
_ went along. Harry dragged out two or three 
_ of my big Italian canvases and splashed them 


up with a little fresh paint and used them for 


| scenery, while Pansy was director of the 
_ orchestra and conducted admirably until one 


| of the flies fell on her and spoiled her gown. 


But she did not mind. Pansy was a good 
sport and did not have to pay for her clothes, 
being in the gown business. 

And all this while here was Brink, our 
host, who was paying for what was eaten 


| and drunk, but not the breakage, and who 


had commanded the charming revel, pouring 


' out his heart and soul to an unknown girl 
_with steady grey eyes and a Grecian nose 


over the firm chin of a schoolmarm, and she 
listening quietly and asking him totell hersome 


/more, because it was so interesting, and 
| neither of them taking the slightest interest 
| in our display of wit and beauty beyond an 
' occasional nod as one who should say: 


‘““That’s a little better. Continue the move- 
ment.” <A drill-sergeant would show more 
sympathetic interest in his awkward squad. 
Yet we did not mind. We all felt vaguely 
that we were assisting at the preliminary 
sparring of Vulcan and Venus, and that it 
was the real thing and no mere barroom 
scrap. They were the hero and heroine 
watching the happy villagers. Brink looked 
rather like what many old masters have tried 
to make Vulcan suggest, and undoubtedly 
understood the properties of hot iron and 
when and where to hit it. And Drusila might, 
I thought, if seen under the same conditions, 
have borne a striking resemblance to Cab- 
anel’s model who posed for his “‘ Naissance de 
Venus”. I had often admired her contours, 
when filching free lunch in the Grand Union 
Hotel bar. Drusila was very well-dressed 
that night in one of Pansy’s new models, 
which detracted nothing from her natural 
symmetry. 
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The party, with quite a lot of my furnj- 
ture, was broken up in the pale dawn when 
we escorted each other to less ruined homes 
Brink called upon me the following afternoon 
while I was wondering whether it would be 
preferable to rise and shine, or have myself 
crated and shipped out to Billy Milldew’s 
for an unrest cure. His air had the quiet re- 
straint of a strong man who: has just been 
informed of the careless loss of all of his 
wives and children and real and _ personal 
estate. 


a: ERE’S the devil to pay, Jack!” said 

he, and tossed me a letter. It was 
written in a fashionable zigzag set of crypto- 
grams, which matched those I had_ been 
drinking Red Paint Splits and other things 
to suppress from my vision. ‘I suppose it’s 
not generally considered the act of a gentle- 
man to show his love letters to a friend. 
“Tt is not,” I answered. “Read it to me, 
and then I shall try to muster the strength to 
hold a court of honour. If you had shown it 
to anybody else I should have censured you, 
but being on my death-bed it does not greatly 
matter. Better yet, don’t read it at all, as 
that might confuse my mind. Tell me what 
it’s about.” 

He seemed rather relieved and offered me 
a match. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s from my ex-fiancée, 
Ethel Thyng. She says that she realized, 
just after I’d left, how unjust I’d—I mean 
how unjust she had been, and that she now 
realizes—”’ 

“Did she say that word twice running?” 
I interrupted. 


Oh, no,” said Brink, impatiently. ‘Her 
letter was beautifully expressed. I’m just 
trying to give you the gist of it. She says 


that we must both realize—what’s the 
matter?” 

“““Oh, my head!” I answered. ‘I hate that 
word. I’m an impressionist, you see. This 
realizing stuff is of a material foundation. 
A business term. Let’s get down to brass 
tacks, covered with beautiful green verdigris. 
She wants to marry you after all? Is that her 
businesslike design? ”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ he answered, shortly. ‘‘I suppose 
that’s it. She’s all broken up about it. 
She says that she wasn’t feeling well at the 
time and didn’t stop to think of the strain I’d 
been under these last few years. . . .” 

course not,’’ I interrupted. ‘Don’t 
be so selfish. Think of the strain she must 
have been under herself trying to study out 
which one of her many suitors would prove 
her main chance. Her people are comfort- 
ably well off but not rich; and she is ambitious, 
poor dear. She’s got a tip from somebody 
that you’ve made a pot of money recently 
and that has shown her that she has been un- 
just to you. She thought you a mere plodder 
in the marts of trade, and now that she finds 
herself mistaken she is so generous that she 
is quite ready to acknowledge the corn. I 
know lots of girls like that, and they are 
very lovable—as long as they get what they 
want.” 

This outburst having fatigued me, I was 
settling myself more comfortably again. 
Brink disturbed my attempt at repose. 

‘Perhaps I'd better read you her letter,” 
he suggested. 

“You don’t need to,’’ I answered. “I 
can tell you all that she said without our going 
to that trouble and expense. The most im- 
portant item of it to a shyster lawyer would 
probably be some reference to a letter of yours 
in which you said that, while you ‘realized’ 
the truth of her opinion of yourself and should 
not attempt to deny it, you would still con- 
tinue to love her always; and that if at any 
time she felt like changing her decision she 
had only to send you a.single word and you 
would leave all and go to her. Did you 
write her some of that sort of stuff, or did 
you not?”’ 

did,’ he answered grimly, ‘“‘so you see 
I’m let in for it.” 

““And now,” I answered, ‘‘you have ex- 
perienced a change of heart.” 

He stared down at me somberly. ‘‘Why— 
yes,” he answered, “I have. But that’s 
not the worst of it. I’ve got to sail for 
Europe to-morrow.” 

“What?” I asked. ‘Sail for Europe?” 

“Just that,’ he answered. ‘‘It’s been de- 
cided to convert our big steel tubing plant 
at Milan into a munition factory, and I’ve 
got to go over there and take charge.” 

‘““Indeed!”’ I said. ‘Well, then, in that 
case you must be in a good deal of a 
rush.”’ 

“T am,” Brink growled. ‘“‘I’ve got no 
business to be jawing here with you.” He 
dropped his big head in his hands, which 
were strong and bony with square fingers 
widely spaced—the hands of a craftsman. 
‘I’m nearly crazy, Jack. I don’t want to 
marry Ethel, and I do want to marry Drusila 
Jones. It seems to me that she’s the woman > 
I’ve been waiting for all of these years.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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makes you proud 
your complexion 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually pure, cleansing 
and softening, but its regular use helps nature give to the 
skin and hair that beauty of perfect health which it is im- 
possible to imitate. Tendency to pimples is lessened, red- 
ness and roughness disappear, and in a very short time 
the complexion usually becomes clear, fresh and velvety. 


a . Resinol Soap is equally dependable for protecting 
delicate skins from the havoc of summer’s sun, heat, dust 
and wind. | 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes all this 
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possible is the Resinol which this soap contains and 
which physicians prescribe widely, in Resinol 
Ointment, for the care of skin and scalp troubles. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect or an 
unwise use of cosmetic, use a little Resinol Ointment at first. 
Resinol Soap and Ointment are sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Its extreme purity, its freedom from alkali, and its gentle 
medication adapt Resinol Soap peculiarly to keepmg the 
hair live and glossy, and to preventing irritation of a baby's 


delicate skin. 
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Summer Preparedness 
for the Complexion 


HEN the sports costume is discarded 
and you dress for tea or dinner, does your 
complexion match in daintiness your airy. 
summer gown? 
A skin browned and coarsened by sun, wind and dust 
may not be noticeably unattractive above sports clothes 
or khaki, but softly feminine garments throw it into 
unlovely relief. 


It is not necessary to cloister yourself within doors or wear 
a nun-like veil to preserve a beautiful complexion. You can 
participate in the whole category of summer activities, with 
great benefit to your health, and yet have a complexion that 
is the envy of your friends. 

Centuries of research in the art of making women more alluring have 
evolved the 


Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations 


These make the skin velvety, fair and free from blemishes, and keep 
it so. 

As every complexion is a separate problem, the first step is to consult 
Elizabeth Arden regarding your special requirements, either in person 
or by letter. 

You can then enjoy_a prescribed course of treatments at one of the 
luxuriously appointed Salons D’Oro, or achieve the same wonderful 
results by devoting a few moments each day to the application of 
preparations that accomplish thoroughly their cleansing, refining and 
invigorating mission. 

A few of the unique and efficacious Venetian Preparations and their 
uses are mentioned below. 


To Cleanse the Skin ‘ 
and Prevent a Wind-Roughened Condition 


Incomparable for cleansing the skin after a day in the open is Venetian 
Cleansing Cream. Of thin consistency, it penetrates the pores without 
being “rubbed in,”’ a process that stretches the skin and causes wrinkles. 


Three sizes, $1, $2 and $3 


To Impart a Youthful Freshness 

and Make the Skin Fine of Texture 

Ardena Skin Tonic is a mild astringent, effective for toning, whitening 
and clearing the skin. 75c, $1.50 and $3 

If a stronger tonic is needed, the Venetian Special Astringent should 
be used. t lifts and firms relaxed and sagging muscles and has a 
marvellous rejuvenating effect. $3. 


To Prevent and Relieve 

Tan, Freckling and Sunburn 

Venetian Lille Lotion is a pure, aseptic liquid powder that forms a 
perfect protection for the skin and gives a lovely, natural finish. Does 


not rub off. othing better for sunburn. Relieves acne and flushing. 
$1 and $2. 
If a cream is preferred as a protective, Amoretta Cream is excellent. 
Used before powdering, it makes powder adhere and gives the skin 
a velvety appearance. Delightfully perfumed. $1 and $2. 


A Remedy for Enlarged Pores 

Wonderfully efficacious is Venetian Pore Cream and especially valuablé 
in summer, when heat and exercise opén the pores and render them 
unusually receptive to dust. Restores smoothness and daintiness of 
texture to the coarsest skin, eradicating blackheads. $1. 


- To Forestall Wrinkles 


Lines that have a tendency to form about the eyes and mouth as a 
result of sun-glare or fatigue may be removed with Venetian Muscle 
Oil. Nothing so potent for banishing wrinkles. Nourishes and revital- 
izes drooping muscles and tissues. $1, $2 and $4 


A postcard will bring you the booklet, “The Quest of the Beautiful,” 


which will give you full information concerning the Arden Prepara- 
tions and assist you to order by mail. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 
NEWPORT, R. L., 194 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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The Ghost Garden 


(Continued from page 36) 


old gentleman could have added to the story 
of Melany Horsemanden that would not 
have marred the effect of her astounding— 
her almost incredible—letter. 


HEN Joel Carver came by the next 
morning to take Radford back to 
Evergreen, Steven Campbell’s place, the -old 
gentleman would not hear of it. Since Steve 
had to be in Washington for at least ten days, 
what more natural, more delightful, Mr. 
Warrenger put it, in his charmingly cordial 
way, than that Steve’s friend should spend 
that time at Hilton? He added that if the 
young man could realize the pleasure he would 
give two lonely people by doing so, he would 
surely not refuse. This decided Radford, 
who was really longing to stay, and Joel went 
off alone, charged with directions for the 
young man’s servant who was to send over 
such of his belongings as he would need during 
his visit. 

The day was soft. pale and fragrant, as one 
of the late autumn roses blooming by the 
front door. From the south lawn, where the 
three strolled bareheaded after breakfast, 
could be seen the crown of trees that marked 
the crest of Her Wish. Radford said again 
how beautiful he thought it, and how much 
he would like to see it by daylight. 

_“Nothing easier,” said Mr. Warrenger. 
“T have an engagement with my attorney at 
ten, but Melany can také you over. I will 
give her the keys so that she can show you 
the house as well, and I will join you as soon 
as I am at leisure.” : 

It seemed to Radford as if the girl were 
about to protest. Her lips parted, but she 
closed them again without speaking and went 
silently to get the keys and fetch a hat for 
their walk across the fields. The day was 
indeed like summer in its warmth, though 
the autumn foliage, blurred and tempered by 
a dim blue haze, lent it a subtle poetry, a 
vague magic that summer lacks. And this 
wistful charm of a loveliness, flowering on 
the edge of winter, was repeated in the girl 
walking at his side. She was far more lovely 
by daylight than she had seemed by lamp- 
light. Her skin, pale and pure, had the most 
winning surprise of sudden colour. 

“Tell me,” said Radford impulsively, 
“vou don’t mind taking me to Her Wish, do 


you?” 
“No,” she answered. ‘‘Why should I 
mind? I love it.” 


“But I thought perhaps—a stranger—” 
Radford suggested. 

““VYou see,” Melany replied, looking at him 
with one of her quiet detached smiles, ‘‘ you 
are not quite a stranger. Steve has talked of 
you—often—when you were still abroad.” 


Ag> suddenly Radford remembered that 
Steve had also talked of her, only her name 
had slipped his memory. This then was the 
girl who two years before had set all Paris 
agog with her marvelous voice. ‘The 
daughter of a neighbour of mine in Virginia,” 
Steve had said. But then he had not men- 
tioned afterwards that she had lost her voice. 
Suddenly he found the only possible ex- 
planation. Steve loved her and could not 
bring himself to speak of the tragedy that 
had overtaken her. And he understood now 
the reason of her father’s casual allusion to 
it—in his simplicity the old man had spoken 
of it as of some public calamity. He said 
without. any apparent pause before his 
words: | 

*‘ And he has talked to me of you.” 

The sudden gush and“ebb of colour ip her 
face was startling. Then she said tonelessly, 
“Yes. He believed in my future.” 

Radford felt in an inner whirl between his 
anxiety not to be intrusive and his desire to 
say some word of fellow-feeling to a creature 
hurt in her dearest fibres as this girl had been 
hurt. 

She exclaimed before he could speak with 
swift divination: 

“Ton’t, please—but I thank you as much 
as if you’d said it.’”’. Her head lifted itself a 
little more lightly on the long throat, and she 
walked a little faster. There was in this 
lifting of her head and quickened pace a 
singular nobility. He repelled the rush of 
pity that assailed him, as something she would 
have splendidly resented. 

They had by now reached the vine-looped 
stream at the foot of the pasturelands, and 
in helping her across he had a feeling as if he 
were also helping her across the flow of her 
bitter memories on to a surer footing. 

“T forgot to ask your father this morning 
something that I'wondered over a good deal 
last night,’’ he said, as they went on through 
the woods beyond. ‘“‘It was about Her Wish 
—how it ever happened to go out of the 
family?” 

“Tt went by entail to Henry Horsemanden 
—her uncle, you'll remember, and my great- 
great-grandfather. Then to his son, and so 


on till thirty years ago, when the last heir sold 
it to a rich man from Brooklyn. 

““*A4 rich man from Brooklyn!’” Radford 
echoed her. 
Melany have thought of that? 


“What would your 
And why 


proud. 


aren't the Brooklyn person’s children living 
there?” 

‘‘He sold it again,’ she answered. “It 
has been sold several times since then.” 

‘“And now?”’ asked Radford. 

““Now it is for sale again—has been for 
twelve years.” 

‘Is it because—?” He hesitated. “They 
think—they really imagine—”’ 

‘All of them have said so,’”’ she admitted 
evasively. ‘None of the people who bought 
it lived a whole year in it.”’ 

Radford looked at her intently for a second 
or two, then he brought it out bluntly, ‘What 
do you think?” 

“I?” Her colour welled, then ebbed. 

“Yes, you,” the young man insisted. 

“About what?” 

“About Her Wish.” 

“Do you mean—?”’ 

“Yes,” he said again. 

She was silent for at least a minute, then 
she turned her face full on him, and it was 
very pale. 

‘Before I answer,” she said, “I want to 
ask you something. Do you believe in—such 
things—I mean at all—even a little, or do 
you laugh at them?”’ 

“No,” replied Radford, ‘‘I-certainly do not 
laugh at them. As for believing—”’ again he 
put it bluntly—‘‘in ghosts do you mean?” 


(THE girl was gazing at him with a breath- 
less look, as if something vital to her 
depended on his ultimate, full answer. 

‘* Presences—influences—something—’’ She 
stopped, her brows knitting while her eyes 
remained fixed on his, seeking the exact ex- 
pression for her meaning. ‘‘Something that 
is alive—though one can’t see it,’’ she brought- 
out finally. 

_He didn’t keep her waiting. “Yes. And 
more than that,” he said, ‘““when I was a 
little chap, I saw a—well, yes, it was a ghost.” 
He smiled. ‘‘The ghost o° a dog—a little 
white woolly dog, like a toy. 

‘The ghost of a dog!”’ 

She still gazed at him, but her delicate, 
tragic eyebrows flickered as though one to 
whom she had inferred a rare confidence had 
permitted himself to mock at her. Radford 
understood in a flash. 

‘“No. You musn’t think I’m joking,” he 
assured her. “It is quite true. I was rather 
a forlorn little chap, left to the care of an cld 
great-aunt, hard as nails. She didn’t approve 
of playmates for children, human or other- 
wise. My -wild, my delirious dream of joy 
was to have a little dog all my own. Some- 
thing warm that I could hug and take to bed 
with me in the horrid dark. Well, just as I 
told you, one day when I was trying to play 
rather forlornly with my small lone self—it 
was in a far corner of the old garden, as far 
as I could get from my aunt—I looked up, 
and there was the dog of my dreams! I could 
never get quite close to it, but it came several 
times, while that garden was my playground, 
and circled about me—I was only five years 
old. It never occurred to me till long after- 
wards that it had any connection with a little 
gravestone in that same garden on which was 
carved, ‘In memory of Flash, dearest and 
faithfulest of dogs and friends.’ Years after- 
wards I came across a photograph of my 
mother with this same little dog in her arms, 
Why my mother couldn’t come to me and her 
little dog could, is—well, one of the eternal, 
ironical mysteries.” - 

He drew out this quaint anecdote for the 
sheer pleasure of watching the play of varying 
emotions that it caused on the sensitive face 
before him. 

“Oh,” she breathed, when he had ended, 
“T do think that is the most pathetic thing I 
ever heard—but beautiful!’’ She turned 
away her eyes a moment, then looking back 
at him said, “If you saw that—perhaps—” 
She turned away again and began walking 
forward. 

“Perhaps what?” urged Radford. 

“Nothing, just a half-formed thought—” 
she said, keeping her profile towards him. 

“If I guess it, will you tell me?” he per- 
sisted, 

“It was nothing,” repeated Melany. 

‘Was it that perhaps as I had once seen 
something—well, not strictly speaking rea/— 
I might see—at Her Wish—something of the 
same sort?” 

Her face turned now with a look of real pain 


on it—apprehension—almost fear. ‘‘Oh, 


‘don’t speak of it—please,”’ she said. 


“But why? 
such things.” 

“T know, but—I can’t explain. It’s only 
a feeling I have about—about— No, 
can’t explain,’ she wound up on a more 
decided note. 

“You think your ancestress might resent 
my intrusion? Especially as I am from the 
North, as Geoffrey Branton was?’ he smiled, 
trying to rally her. 

Melany murmured something in_ her 
lowest, most husky voice. He could just 
make it out by bending nearer. ‘‘She does 
resent intrusion.”’ 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Cupid Creations are significantly prominent this coming Fall. 
Fashionable shops appreciate their exclusive design and attraction. 


Cupid ilats are Displayed in your City 


William Rosenblum & Company 
3-5-7 East 37th Street - 


New York = 
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DANERSK 


Quaint Associations with The Past 


are embodied in the furniture from our shops. 


Each 


piece is Authentic in Tradition and Design—made by 
hand and sold direct at manufacturers’ prices to those 
who are building the beautiful homes of to-day. 


Our new Catalog is worthy of your study. 


It contains illustra- 


tions of artistic. settings and design-themes that 


can be applied to them. 


It will tell you how you 


can obtain complete individuality at modest prices. 
Pieces for single rooms or entire house 


held ready 


for prompt shipment. 


Write 


fully of your needs to-day. 
Send for New Catalog “‘F-8”’ or call at 
Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street 


New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue--4th Floor 


For your next match 


DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


RS. W. A. GAVIN, winner 
of the Metropolitan Wom- 
en’s Championship at Piping 


Rock, used the new DUNLOP 


“30” DWTS. (This medium 
size, medium weight DUNLOP 
will be on the mar- 
ket shortly). 


Try DUNLOP “29” 
small size, medium 
weight 

or “31” 
small size, 
weight 

$10.00 per dosen 

8Sc each 


For sale by Golf Professionals 


Dunlop Rubber Co. 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre 
Industry 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
rican 
1103Z, 34 est 33rd 
anadian Dunlop T 
Rubber Goods Co., Limited, me 
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Take Amolin With You 
This deodorant is necessary to your traveling 
outfit. .Dance, play, work, Amolin will keep 
you sweet and fresh by preventing all per- 
spiration odors. Amolinisa personal deodor- 
ant powder, antiseptic and absolutely harm- 
less. Sold at toilet counters in 15c and 25¢c 


cans. If your druggist hasn’t it, write us. 


AMOLIN CHEMICAL CO., Lodi, N. J. 


A new 25c size cake 


A new and daintier size cake of this 
instant waterproof nail polish is now 
on sale at your favorite Drug or De- 
partment Store. Ask for it when you 
next buy HYGLO._ Also in the larger 
cake @ 50c, and powder in 
tube, 25c. 


GRAF BROS., INC. 
ep 
119 W. 24th, St.. N. Y. 


YOUR STYLE BOOK of 
¢ FALL DRESSES 


at modest prices 


The SIMON QUALITY Style 
Book for Fall will guide you to 
tasteful wearing apparel and gen- 
uine economy. 
Designed along modish lines that are 
authentic, the dresses will appeal irre- 
sistibly to you. 
Write Dept. D 4 for your copy—it is 
free and is ready to be mailed. If 
your dealer cannot give you 
the dress you want with the 
SIMON QUALITY label of 

send us his name i 


guarantee, 
and a Money Order for the 
cost of the dress. 

No. 5324 is shown herewith, a (charming 


Jrock of Botany French Serge on entirely 
new lines of the much-wanted Coat-dress. g 
Sul skirt, nearly hidden by the ultra-smart jlatted 
kirt that is attached to the pretty waist. 40 
metal-rimmed serge buttons and silk braid loops 
on both sides add to tts attractiveness. Completed 
Satin collar and broad patent leather belt drawn 
through loops. In Navy, Khaki, Burgundy, Tan, 
Russian Green, Brown or Biack. Retail Price $25 


Simon Costume & Dress Co. 
“Dressmakers to the American Woman” 
44 to 50 East 32nd St.. New York 
Wholesale Only 
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Fair List Prices 


Fair Tre 
GOODRICH 


SILVERTOW 


CORD 


Insure You 


Against Tire Trouble 


{OUR safeguard against a blow- 
out or punctured tire when out 
on a country road or in the 
middle of a crowded downtown street, 
is Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 


The practical immunity of their two- 
ply, cable-cord structure to puncture 
and stone bruise is your protection 
against long and ill-timed waits for 
repairs. 


Furthermore, the graceful lines of 
Silvertown. Cord Tires give the added 
touch of elegance to mark your car as 
a car of class; and the comfort of 
their matchless tesiliency doubles the 
enjoyment of motoring. 


You never gain the full satisfaction 
of a car till you ride on the 
Silvertowns, trademarked 


with the RED-DOUBLE- 
DIAMOND. 


Though they cost more 
than ordinary tires, you 
can not afford to be 
without their ultimate 


economy. 

The 

a B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric 
tire,Goodrich Black Safety Tread 


ND} ‘Silverfowns make all cars high-grade" 
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““She’s superb! 


Landscape 


“Ty, HATS the way it seems to me too,” I 
assured him, ‘‘and there is absolutely 
no doubt whatever about its seeming that 
way to her. Before I had talked to her for 
ten minutes I knew that you two would blend 
like quicksilver and nitric acid to produce a 
very high grade fulminate. Well, now let’s 
have the explosion. The blend appears to 
have been made last night. Joking aside, 
Brink, she’s the one woman in the world for 
you. Pansy told me so.” 

“What the deuce does Pansy know about 
it?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

more than we I answered, “‘but 
that’s enough to start on. We discussed the 
matter early this morning, to the sacrifice of 
our well-merited repose. This Drusila girl 
did not really belong in that party. Neither 
did you. She only came because I told her 
what a serious-minded chap you were, and 
how much you were interested in landscape 
gardening. At the moment I was merely 
employing a snare, because I was sure that 
you two would prove congenial. Well, now, 
don’t you be such a chump as to go and miss 
the main chance of a life’s happiness. If ever 
I saw a girl that had all the Government’s 
guarantee of standard value and legal tender- 
ness, she is the crisp note. Of course, she’s 
no raving beauty. . . .”’ 

“You talk like a cheese,”’ Brink interrupted. 
She’s the most perfect 
specimen of a woman—”’ 

‘““Of the old-fashioned, or rather old-school 
type of heroic beauty she may have certain 
claims,”’ I admitted. ‘‘Might pose for an 
allegorical group—”’ 

““Pose nothing!” he interrupted. ‘You 
make me tried. You are an artist, and yet 
you pretend to criticize—oh, shucks! What’s 
the use. Just because she doesn’t happen to 
be the type of your modern jerry-built 
females that go to pieces in the first spring 
freshet and divide their time between in- 
viting trouble and then dodging it, you call 
mer out of date. . . .” 

I haven’t,” I protested. ‘It’s the 
other kind that go in and out of dates. So 
far as. her outward and physical signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace are concerned, 
she is most attractive to me personally, and, 
once you’ve gone and stopped rippling the 
surface of her soul, I shall do everything in 
my power to compensate for my error in 
having disturbed its tranquillity. All that 
you have got to do is to write to Ethel that 
her order has been duly received and contents 
noted, and that, although an examination of 
your books shows. it to have been counter- 
manded, you find also a letter from the firm 
offering an unlimited time option on the same 
goods at the same price. This being the 
case, you have only to assure the client that 
the order shall be duly filled « 

‘Oh, shut up!” Brink snapped. “I 
might have known that you would hand me 
studio talk instead of a little common sense. 
I’m beginning to realize—”’ 

“You’we begun to realize on your invest- 
ments,”’ I interrupted, ‘‘ but not on the actual 
real and personal value of the property. 
Your sense of proportion has broken its top 
hinge, and the door slams. Here you are, 
yammering to me with a headache I’ve got 
from your party in my studio—and every- 


ing busted, because you’ve fallen in love - 


with a girl I asked to come and help cheer you 
up—and wanting to know what you ought to 
do, because you’ve got to hold yourself 
ready to marry another girl at any time she 
may n a fool of a husband up to the age 
of three score years and ten .. . an 
you’ve got to sail for Europe to-morrow to 
make some more money out of war supplies. 
Well, then, let me give you my advice. And 
if you don’t act on it, please don’t pester me 
any more. Go to this Drusila girl, as fast as 
the law allows, and ask her will she kindly 
marry you here in my studio, or any other 
sanctified place, at noon to-morrow, and go 
with you to Italy to study the effect of high 
explosives on landscape gardening. Go and do 
that, and then telephone to me immediately.” 
Brink went over and sat on the divan. He 
got up again and walked around. He was 
making me so nervous that I was about to 


The Ghost 


Gardeners 


(Continued from page 76) 


ring for my Jap to have him removed, when 
he said: ‘‘But how about Ethel?” 

“Oh, Ethel—” answered, wearily. 
“Ethel is an unexploded shell. Some day 
some farmer may hit her with his plow and 
get blown up. Girls are rather like that. ~ 
Most women are more or less explosive. 
But when they hang fire, they are more 
dangerous to friends than enerfiies.”’ 

“I believe that maybe perhaps under 
certain normal conditions you might possibly 
happen to be right,”’ said Brink, and received 
my permission to depart. 

The next annoyance came from Pansy, who 
asked me to meet Drusila and herself some- 
where for a bite. I told her that I would 
rather be shot than bite into anything but 
asparagus or macaroni, and suggested that 
they might save time and money by coming 
to the studio where both of these delicacies 
were being prepared. So they came. 

Pansy was crimped a little about the edges 
of her petals, but Drusila looked very nice, 
and her-eyes were extremely bright. I thought 
that she seemed more friendly in spirit than 
the night before. 

“‘Thank goodness, we can rest a little 
now!”’ said I, “‘and talk soberly and sanely. 
I shall never again offer the hospitality of 
my road-house to a dead friend. They ought 
to be taken directly to the receiving-vault.” 

‘“‘That’s my idea,” said Pansy. “Fancy 
- man giving a party and then sitting out 
of 

“We mustn’t criticize our host,” I pro- 
tested, ‘“‘but what can you expect of a man 
who would rather work than play?” 

“Strength,” said Drusila. 

“You can get that in an engine,” said I. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘but it got there 
from the brain of the man who made it.” 

‘‘And where did his come from, Drusila?’’ 
I asked. 

She hesitated. Not because I had called 
her Drusila, but at the question itself. A 
religious answer would have sufficed, but she 
was not trite. 

“Well. where then?” she asked. 

“From the man who would rather work 


’ than play,” I answered, ‘‘and the woman who 


helps. I think that I have caught you in my 
little trap, Drusila. What do you think?” 

“IT don’t know what to think,” she ans- 
wered. 

“That has no particular importance,” said 
I. “‘What are you going to do? Would you 
be willing to marry Brink in an awful hurry 
and go back with him to Europe right off?” 
I reached over and took her hand. ‘ Would 
you, my dear? Because he’s.crazy to have 
you, and the engagement has been for nearly 
twenty-four hours, and that’s a long time 
to wait for people who really care. . . .” 

I glanced at Pansy, expecting—or rather 
fearing—some flippant comment. Instead I 
discovered that her eyes were full of tears. 
‘Listen, Drusila, just as if you were listening 
to your . . well, your head gardener, 
and he wasatelling you about the rose-garden 
and all that he had seen in his experience con- 
cerning the life and habits of the Eastern 
Roumelia damask rose. I know roses, and I 
know men. You are a rose, and Brink is a 
man. I wish to see you grow in his garden. 
Will you—or must we say good night?” 

Pansy laughed. She was crying, but Pansy 
was emotional. 

“You are a pretty good John Alden, 
Jack,” said she, ‘‘but you always want to 
force the action. Brink has beaten you to It. 
(I hate slang.) He and Drusila have been 
talking it over, while you’ve been thinking 
about how you felt. It’s all arranged. We 
just came here to tell you that the Reverend 
Jim is coming to marry them to-morrow at 
noon here in your studio. Brink has got the 
license, and everything is all right but 

Then in came Brink. He scarcely noticed 
Pansy and me, so I suggested that we present. 
them with my car while we went somewhere 
to eat asparagus and apples. But as we left 
in perfectly good formation, I looked back 
and saw Brink and Drusila. Pansy looked 
back too, and then reproved me for having: 
done so. 


Garden 


3 = (Continued from page 78) 


Radford stood erect sharply and stopped 
short in his turn. ‘‘ You don’t mean that she 
resents you?”’ he cried with indignation. 

Melany laughed, and there was a sug- 
gestion of nervous tears. behind her laughter. 

“‘Why not me, please?”’ she asked with a 
visible effort to carry it off lightly. ‘‘Haven’t 
I intruded on her proudest right? Haven’t I 
dared to take the thing.she counted more 
precious even than love?” Her voice was 
becoming deep and earnest, in spite of her 
attempt to keep it bantering. ‘‘Haven’t I,” 
she ended fixing him with her dark eyes, 
“taken her name?” 

* (To be continued in 
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Impressed by her manner, but not showing 
it, Radford answered in matter-of-fact tones, 
“No, you haven’t taken it, it was given to you. 

“Tt was given to me, yes, but I’ve taken it 
all the same. I accept it. I wear it. I am 
called by it. I too am Melany Horseman- 
den.” She shivered. “And she would not 
forgive that offense. I am sure of it.” She 
had cast aside now all pretense of lightness 
and fixed him again with her sombre, haunted- 
looking eyes. (Haunted! he had the word for 
them at last.) 

“T know it!”? she added in a whisper that 
underscored the assertion. 
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SILK GARMENT CO, 
“SIESTA” COUCH COVER FROm 
THE SHELTON LOOMS 
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an exceedingly soft and graceful fabric from 


Ye Loom 


now made into bewitching kimonos and 


lounging robes by 
The Japanese Silk Garment Co., New York 


The robe illustrated and a variety of other styles 
in many colors, all made of “Golfware” 
can be had from 


Stern Bros., New York 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis* 
Mandel Bros., Chicago 
The Lindner Co., Cleveland 


and other leading stores 


Look for the label 


It identifies the genuine 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC. 
395-401 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Oldest and largest Manufacterers of Face Powder tn the World 
OF PARIS,FRANCE 
35 WEST 34th ST..NEW YOR 


| largest selling face lero 


PAT. 


Nai turally and Oasily 
Eat Ba asy 
With Your Meals 


AT cannot be removed by medication, nor can 
it be sweated off, starved off, purged off or 
massaged off. The only logical—the only safe, 

sane and certain—way to reduce is to so regulate 
one’s food that Nature of her own accord will grad- 
ually expel it. And therein lies the remarkable 
virtues of BASY BREAD. 

This remarkable scientific discovery has brought 
permanent relief to thousands of people who des- 
paired of ever reducing to normal weight. It is at 
once the most rational, hygienic, simple, easiest, 
most inexpensive and surest way of reducing fat 
ever devised. Simply eat three slices of this pure, 
delicious bread each day and it will drive the fat 
away—and tone your system wonderfully. No trying 
diet i is imposed upon you; no arduous physical exer- 
cise; positively no medicine. The remarkable vir- 
tues of BASY BREAD are interestingly told in a 
booklet which we will gladly mail to you on request. 
Write today. Address, Dietetic Dep’t “L” 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS COMPANY 
Orange, New Jersey 
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ance without 
erspiration annoyance 


No need to let it ruin your gown--make your 
hands damp or wilt your partner’s collar 


It is said of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, that to 
preserve her freshness dur- 
ing a dance, she was accus- 
tomed to change her gown 
several times during the ball! 

The way you.can be always 
sure of daintiness is by doing 
away with the excessive per- 
spiration which is what robs 
you of your freshness and 
crispness. 


' How to find complete relief 


Let this rosy hued toilet 
water—Odorono—bring you 
complete relief. It simply di- 
verts excessive perspiration 
from the parts where it most 
troubles you and makes it 
come out evenly and unno- 
ticeably over the entire body. 
It is quickly applied and is 
absolutely harmless. Use it 
regularly, two or three times 
a week. It will relieve you 
completely from the annoy- 
ing profuse perspiration 
wherever it bothers you 
most. 

Think of the joy of being 
forever free from the annoy- 
ance and discomfort of per- 
spiration, of always keeping 
your new gown unstained, 
fresh and dainty, of really 
possessing for all time the ir- 


resistible, appealing beauty 


of daintiness. 


& 


The toilet water for excessive perspiration 


No one can make you 
realize the unusual sense of 
dainty cleanliness, of fresh 
crispness you are missing un- 
til you have used Odorono 
just once! 


Then you can dance till 
dawn and the excessive per- 
spiration which you have 
found so annoying and so 
embarrassing, will not 
trouble you. 


Most professional dancers 
of the stage use Odorono 
constantly. They find no 
other protection for their 
gOwns necessary and are 
never annoyed by perspira- 
tion. 


For sale at all toilet coun- 
ters in the United States and 
Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial 
size, 25c. By mail, postpaid, 
if your dealer hasn't it. 

If you want to know more 
about perspiration and how 
to regulate it, write for book- 
let, “The Truth about Per- 
spiration.” We will gladly 
answer any special questions 
you wish to ask. The Odor- 
ono Co., 608 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Endorsed by 
the leading phy- 
sicians and skin 
specialists of 
the country. 
Your physician 
will recom- 
mend tt. 
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_ married and settled down. 


Thursday. 
He writes that he will be glad when we are 
He even talks of 
returning to America. The trips to London 
and Paris, he says, are wonderfully stimu- 
lating—the people he meets inspire him. He 
thinks he should not be buried in the country. 


_ “Buried in the country!’’—‘‘I must not let 


even our happiness, dear,’ he says, ‘‘come 
between me and my work.” , Buried 
in the country! ; 

Dear—dear Grant—we found our En- 
chanted Garden—but the coach that took us 
there was only a pumpkin after all. I know 
now, for it is dawn. 

Grant has not been home for twelve days. 


Friday Morning. 

I have failed Grant in all that I meant to 

be to him. His work is big, and a man can do 
big work alone. 

I am not even as good a housekeeper as she 


was. 

Friday Night. 

“Oak-leaves”’ afterall . . . God . . 
Oh—Grant—Grant. F 


Saturday Morning. 

I have been reading over this diary. It 
has saddened me. feel to-day much, I 
imagine, as any other woman might feel who 
was leaving her husband—going about her 
house saying good-bye to Things. I, however, 
am saying good-bye to Theories. . . . 
Once I scoffed at “Things”, but after all 
where is the difference between the woman 
who fills her life with things, and the woman 


| who fills it with theories? 


Indeed I think a man might take more joy 


in inventorying his mahogany than in seek- 


ing to value the clutter in his wife’s brain. 


I used to wonder why Grant’s wife would 
not give up their house and all their useless 
possessions and live, as he would have had her 
live—in his dear tub. Yet J cling 
to my house—my possessions—my theories, 
although I am not sure that they cumber my 
life less than all the trappings his wife loved 
cumbered hers. Sometimes I think that there 
is room for only one—in Grant’s tub. 

I must leave a letter for him, since I shall 
not be here when he comes. Yet how can I 
write it, when miseryehas left me no words? 

To-morrow we were to have been married! 


_ The first of June—and the roses have come 


| again. 


God! 
Saturday. 
Grant, my very dear, I have decided that 
we shall not be married on the first of June— 
that indeed we shall not be married at all. 
This letter which I am leaving for you will 
tell you why. ‘ 
All night—and for many nights—I have 


_ groped for words to tell you what I have long 


known I must tell you, but I could find none. 

In my blind wanderings about the house 
from kitchen to bedroom, and from bedroom 
to study, I picked up the unfinished chapter 
upon which you were working when her letter 
summoned you to Paris. I looked at it, as I 
must always look at anything you have writ- 


_ ten, with a sense of joy—of_nearness to you. 


What you have written, Grant, has given 
me the words I could not find. You know me 
too well, dear, to think that I could ever come 
to quote you against yourself, were it not that 
vou have so unconsciously, yet so truly, put in- 


_ to words the selfishness which has both brought 
me to you and driven me away from you. 


You say, “The real truth regarding ‘in- 
spiration’—a truth which has been very 
generally overlooked—is that it is not women, 
but the pursuit of wemen, which inspires the 
artist. In such pursuit, as in any other, the 
brain is spurred to new effort. It reaches 


_ always for the unattainable, striving for it 


with a quickened imagination. The fact that 


_ the striving has a physical and emotional 


goal, as well as a mental, brings into play 


_ every effort of being. The mere striving for 
a mental success does not do this, hence the 


pursuit of woman affords to the artist a 


_ stimulation infinitely greater than is afforded 


by any other of, life’s experiences. Great 
artists have attempted to solve the problem 
of perpetual stimulation in different ways. 


Some, like Strindberg, have deluded them- 


selves with the belief that it was the object 
of the pursuit, and not the pursuit itself, 


_which inspired them. They have failed to 
_ realize that there is no inspiration in posses- 


sion; hence they have married not once but 
several times, with the result that in the end 
they have eschewed all women, condemned 
the marital relation, and sought peace in 
loneliness. Others, like George Sand, have 
found inspiration in a succession of lovers, 
discarding each in favour of another, as soon 
as the realization of possession had robbed 
the relationship of all inspirational value. A 


_ third class, of which Heine may be named as 


an example, realizing that the domestic re- 
lation has enormous value to the artist from 
the standpoint of creatural comfort, if not 
from that of inspiration, has sought the latter 
in many love affairs with many women, with- 


Pipes of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 35) 


out embracing the delusion that by placing 
the immediate object of pursuit in the position 
of a wife the inspiration would continue. 
The latter point of view is perhaps the sanest 
from the artist’s standpoint. It presents 
him, of course, in an exceedingly cruel light 
but his cruelty is after all only the high seltish. 
ness of the artist who must, perforce, like the 
Vivisectionist, sacrifice his subjects for the 
sake of truth and knowledge. Little sym- 
pathy, after all, need be wasted upon his 
victims—they go to the sacrifice, in the case 
of a man already married, with their eyes 
open.” 

It is not that I resent those others who 
give you inspiration now—it is only that | 
know you must always have a new inspiration. 
You say there is none in “ possession’’—if | 
do not inspire you now, do you think that 
I shall when we are married? Dear Grant, | 
should only find myself slipping more and 
more into the background. 

I can’t reason it out—I’ve lost myself—I’ve 
failed. That’s all. That’s all I know. I’m 
going back to America . . back over 
the rim. . . ‘*There’s another shore, 
you know, upon the other side.”’ 

JANIE. 


Sunday, June 1, 191— 
Janie—oh, Janie: 

How you have hurt me in your failure to 
understand! I sit here—alone—wondering 
if indeed I must always be thus alone. In 
going from me you have taken the best that 
I had—my belief that you understood. [| 
have asked only from life the right to work— 
if my hand uses many tools, I still had the 
joy of knowing that what I fashioned was for 
you. I could not give you all of myself—I 
could only give you the best of myself. De- 
manding all, you destroy my ability to give 
anything. Your love was not great enough 
to take joy of the man in me and surrender 
the artist to the ruthless powers which compel 
him to pour out his life’s blood upon many 
altars. 

I want you to come back to me. I am 
sending this letter to Rockville in the hope 
that it may reach you. I cannot answer‘ all 
that you have said, for indeed it. may be true. 
I can only say that I want you very much— 
that I will give you all I have to give—that 
life is at best a compromise—in which we 
grope blindly for an ideal we can never 
reach. 

Come back, Janie dear—it is not my desire 
for inspiration that calls to you now—it is 
my heart. 

Yours always, 
GRANT. 


Rockville, Me., October 16th, 191— 
Grant—mon amt: 

Your letter has come to me after many 
months—months which have told me much 
of myself and of what I must do. For one 
mad moment, after I opened your letter, I felt 
the old flutter in my throat, and I heard— 
afar off—the old familiar strains—calling me 
—ah—but I know now that they were the 
Pipes of Yesterday. . . . 

I know all you would say—and were I to 
listen to my heart, I might even now go back 
to you—even now, my dearest. But I know 
—oh, so surely I know—that it would come 
to nothing. Disillusionment — disappoint- 
ment—regret—that is all, dear, dear Grant. 

We must leave things as they are. You 
will be happier—oh, truly happier. The pipes 
were growing silent, and I could not bear to 
face that voiceless future. 

The past is the past—we have that—and 
through it ourselves. It is much, oh, very 
much, my Grant. Let us not take 
from it a single moment by useless regrets. 

In finding myself, I have found that I too. 
must break. the rungs of the ladder, even as 
you broke them. Perhaps if you had shared 
your work with me, all might have been 
different; for I too, dear Grant, have the 
artist’s desire for expression and must work. 
It may be that we have given each other all 
that we had to give—that my own needs 
drove me away from you, as yours drove you 
away from me. Do you remember the little 
verse we used to quote so gaily? 


“T passed by his garden, and marked with 
one eye, a 
“How the Owl and the Panther were sharing 


a pie; 
“The Panther took pie-crust, and gravy and 


meat, 

“While the Owl had the dish as its share of 
the treat. 

‘“‘When the pie was all finished, the Owl, as @ 
boon, 

“Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon; 

‘While the Panther received knife and fork 
with a growl, 

“And concluded the banquet by 


Well—it’s rather like that, when two artists 
marry, isn’t it—dear? 
Good-bye—Grant—my dear, dear Grant— 
JANIE 


(The End) 
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FOLDWARDO 


THE FOLDING WARDROBE 


Not enough closet room? FOLDWARDO 
makes a closet in every room—just hang it 
on the wall or can be used in any closet. 
Dust proof, and can be carried in suit 
case or trunk? 


t rd art ticking, 
Cretonne and ar $6100 and $7.00 


Sent Parcel Post C. O. D., postage prepaid 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


FOLDWARDO SALES CO. 
248 Connecticut Avenue, E. Atlantic City, N. J. 


GRAY 
FAIR 


need not dis- © | 
tress you. The 
original, natur- 

al color will be 


restored to the 
hair by touch- 
_ing it up with 


\s00 HAIR DYE} 


This colorless, harmless liquid for faded or 
gray hair imparts none of the harsh, false 
appearance of dyed hair. No fading occurs. 
Once the natural color is restored further applications 
need be made only to newly grown hair. Easily applied. 

PERMANENT RESULTS GUARANTEED. | 
Sent in blank wrapper, prepaid, onreceipt of $1.00. 
Descriptive folder mailed on request. 
Sole Importers, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. | 


Lane Bryant 
is the largest maker and 
retailer in the world of 
maternity apparel, and 
Lane Bryant 
is built for the true mater- 
nity figure with full knowl- 
edge of its requirements. 
Retains Stylish Figu-e; Preserves 
Health; Relieves Fatigue 

Supports abdomen and vi- 
tal organs; preventing in- 
jufy to mother and child. 
Order today, giving present 
waist measure. We prepay all 
charges. 
teed or money refund 

Write Dert. H15, “8 York, 
for complete Book of Fash- 
fons. Maternity Coats, Suits, 


Dresses, Skirts and a full 
assortment of Baby needs. 


LANE ales 21 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
Chica Detroit 
17 No. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 


Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin-Tray as 
OAKVILLE Cco., Ct. 


Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? — 


PATE 
GRISE 


**The Friend of 


LUWELL, MASs. Middle-age’’ 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 


La Boheme 


Extract 
$400 


Toilet Water Face Powder 
1.50 


Tale .75 Sachet $1.50 


Send 25c to Vivaudou, ( Dept. 
D, Times Building, New 
York), for @ generous sample 


of La Boheme Extract. 


ARLY Paris 


No. 109 


CHARMING GALLERT ADAPTATION 
OF AN EXCLUSIVE IMPORTED MODEL 


The clever new belt, with four buttons 
front and back, lends this chic creation 
a distinctive air. Smart velvet trimmed 
colar and novel cuffs. Button holes 
piped with velvet to match. Made in 
all popular shades of Velour, Broad- 
cloth, Gabardine, Serge and Silvertone, 


Guaranteed to please Milady in every 
detail — a really surprising value at 


$39.50 


Shown at better Shops and Department 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name, with money order, 
and we will ship you the suit prepaid. 


S. M. GALLERT & CO. 


Creators of Ladies’ Suits and Coats 
“Exclusive but Not Expensive” 
1333 BROADWAY, Dept. H.B., NEW YORK 


ALNWICK 
BEDSPREADS 


HESE ‘spreads are exact re- 

of beautiful old 

English bedspreads made 100 

to 150 years ago. The designs 
are worked entirely by hand and 
the fringe is hand-tied. They can 
be ordered without fringe if the 
spread is to be tucked in and with 
fringe on the sides only for beds 
with foot boards. We will make the 
spreads to measure without extra 
charge. 


Although originally intended for 
Colonial furniture, the Alnwick Bed- 
spreads are suited to any style of bed. 


The prices are from $16.00 to 
$30.00. We will gladly send 
a number of designs on ap- 
proval, if references are given. 


The HANDWORK SHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alnwick Bedspreads are an invest- 
ment, that will last a lifetime. 
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they are light-and flimsy. 
nut-like taste. 

scientific foods, endorsed by all authorities. 
And these are 


They are 


No other process so fits grain for food. 
the morsels people like best in their milk. 


ers lack. 


Not Crackers 


Float Wheat Bubbles in Your Milk 


Puffed Wheat is 
wheat, with much that crack- 
Every food cell is 
exploded, so every atom feeds. 

The grains are putted to 
eight times normal size, so 
A fearful heat gives them a 


whole 


when blended with crust. 
Note pies and tarts and short- 
cakes. 


gile crust. 
walls fairly melt away. And 
the almond flavor, with the tart of fruit, me a a delightful blend. 


Not Berries Only 


Mix in Bits of Puffed Rice 


Fruit always tastes better 


Puffed Rice is flaky, fra- 
The thin, toasted 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


peanuts or popcorn. And they are 
premier grain foods, made easy 
to digest. 


in home candy making, and as 
garnish for ice cream. 


Not Sweetmeats 


But Nut-Like Grain Confections 


butter. 


Use them in place of nut meats 


Keep Puffed Grains handy for 
hungry children in the afternoon. 
Salt them, or douse with melted 
They are better than 
sweetmeats or cookies—better than 


folks get enough. 
Prof. Anderson’s process. 


Not Part-Grains 


But Flaky, Whole-Grain Dainties 


Whole gtdins are better foods than part-grains. 
Here they are flavory 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 


And. few 


titbits, prepared by 
Digestion is easy and ‘complete. Ail 
day long, from breakfast to bedtime, there are uses for them. 
And for every use these Puffed Grains are superlative. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Ladies 


Must 


Live 


(Continued from page 45) 


crisis and wishing you every happiness in the 
future, believe me, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“M. Rratt.” 


He handed the note to Hickson. “I think 
that, taken externally, will effect a cure,’ he 
said. ‘‘Good night, Hickson. I’m dead tired, 
so you won’t mind my going to bed. Oh, and 
I’m off to-morrow, so I shan’t see you again. 
G s00d- bye.” 

‘““Are you going home?” Hickson asked. 
But Max maintained a certain vagueness as 
to his plans, which Hickson, having accom- 
plished his purpose, did not notice. He was 
very much pleased with the results of his 
diplomacy. No one could say a word against 
Christine now. It wasn’t her fault if the 
engagement was broken. Riatt was a noble 
fellow—only, the noblest sometimes forgot 
these simple, practical details. 

The next day Riatt paid his bill at the hotel 
and went away without leaving an address. 

_ Few of us have driven past rows of subur- 
ban cottages, or through streets lined by city 
flats, without considering how easy it would 
be to sink one’s identity and become part of a 
new unknown life. Riatt certainly had often 
thought of such a possibility, and now he put 
his plans into operation. He took no great 
precautions against discovery, for he had no 
notion that any one would be particularly 
interested in knowing his whereabouts. But 
he allowed those at home to suppose he was 
working in New York, as he suggested to 
those in New York that he had very naturally 
gone home. 

As a matter of fact, he had taken a position 


with a new company which was constructing 


aeroplanes for the market, into which in past 
times he had put a little money. He hired a 
small flat in Brooklyn, on the top floor, so 
that he had a glimpse of the harbour from 
his sitting-room windows. He spent the last 
of his ready money. in buying out the dilapi- 
dated furniture of his predecessor; and then 
with the assistance of the janitor’s wife, who 
gave him his breakfast and did what she 
called ‘“‘redding up the place’’, he began to 
live on the slim salary that his new job gave 
him. 


VERY afternoon he would take the new 
machines out and fly at sunset over the 
sandy plains of Long Island, would dine 
cheaply at some neighbouring restaurant, 
and would return to his flat«about ten, go to 
bed early and be ready for work the next 
morning. The only relaxation he allowed 
himself was the excitement of hating Chris- 
tine, to which he now devoted a great deal of 
time and thought. It was the only thing 
that gave life any interest. 

What was loss of money, after all, he said 
to himself, for an able-bodied man? He 
could bear that well enough, if his life had 
not been poisoned, if hope hadn’t been taken 
from him. She had spoilt him for everything 
else. His success, if ever he should succeed, 
would not bring him what most young men 
wanted of success—a companion and a home. 
He had nothing to work for, and yet nothing 
to do except work. It was all his own fault, 
he said; and blamed her all the more bitterly. 
He was glad, he thought, that he had made it 
impossible for her to have a final interview 
with him; and in his heart he could not for- 
give her for not having overcome the ob- 
stacles to a meeting which he had set up in the 
last frenzied days in New York. 

“Tf I were of a revengeful disposition,” he 
said to himself, “‘I should ask nothing better 
than that she should marry Linburne.” 
And he concluded that he was not revengeful 
because he found he did not want it. He 
made up his mind, after the most prolonged 
consideration, that a woman such as that 
exercised the maximum influence for evil; a 
thoroughly wicked woman could not help 
inspiring distrust, but a nature like Chris- 
tine’s had enough good to attach you and yet 
left you nothing to depend upon. 

He read the papers, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of her marriage, but found no 
mention of her name except once, toward the 
end of May, a short paragraph announced 
that she had gone out of town for the season. 

It was soon after he had read this that he 
came home earlier than usual and let himself 
into his little flat. The day had been success- 
ful, a new device in the engine was working 
well, and the company had had a large order 
from abroad. And as usual, with the prospect 
of success had come to him a bitter sense of 
the emptiness of the future. He was thinking 
of Christine, and when he turned the switch 
of the electric light there she was. She was 
sitting in a large shabby armchair, drawn 
close to the window, so that she could look 
out at the river. She had taken off her hat, 
and her hair shone particular!y golden and her 
eyes looked brightly. blue in the sudden glare 
of light. 

““You’re dreadfully late,” she said, quite 
as if she had charge of his comings and goings. 
‘I’ve been here hours and hours and hours.” 

Now that he actually saw her before him, 
it was neither love nor hate that he felt, but 


- no matter. 


> 


an indefinable and overmastering emotion 
that seemed to petrify him, so that he stood 
there quite silent with his hand on the switch. 

‘Well,’ she went on, “aren’t you sur- 
prised to see me?”’ 

He bent his head. ‘ 

‘“‘Can you guess why I have come?”’ 

He shook his head. 

She looked a little distressed at this. 
“Then perhaps -I’ve made a mistake in 
coming. 


A! this he spoke for the first time. “TI 
should say that the chances were that 
you had,” he said, and his tone was not - 
agreeable. 

The edge on his words seemed to give her 
back all her confidence. “Now, how strange 
that you should not know why I’m here! I’ve 
come, of course, to return your pearls.” He 
saw now, between the laces of her summer 
dress, that she was wearing them. “In 
common honesty I could hardly keep them.” 
She put up her hands to the clasp, but it did 
not yield at once to her touch, and she looked 
up at him. “I think you’ll have to undo it 
for me,” she murmured, with bent head. 

““T don’t want them,” he answered, with 
temper. ‘‘I never want to see them again.” 

‘“‘Nor me either, perhaps?” 

“‘Nor you either—perhaps.”’ 

She rose and approached him. “‘I’ll keep 
them on one condition, Max—that you take 
permanent charge of both of us.”” Then seeing 
that she had produced no change ix his ex- 
pression, she came very close indeed. ‘f There’s 
no use in looking like a stone image, Max. It 
won't save you.” 

‘Save me! And what is my danger?” 

-*T’m your danger, my dear.” 

““Not any longer, Christine.” 

““You mean you don’t love me any more?”’ 

‘““Not a bit!” 

At this she shifted her ground with ad- 
mirable ease. 

that case,”’ she said cheerfully, “we 
can talk the whole subject over quite dis- 
passionately.” 

“*Quite—if there were anything to talk 
over. 

“Only first,” she said, “‘aren’t you going 
to ask me to stay to dinner? It’s very late, 
you know—”’ 

don’t dine here,” he answered, ‘‘and I 
doubt if you would eat very much at the 
restaurant where I take my meals.” 

‘“Well, would you mind my going into the 
kitchen and making myself a cup of tea? 

He gave his consent, but evinced no in- 
tention of accompanying her. To see her 
like this in his own home, where he had so 
often imagined her being and where she 
would never be again, was torture to him. 

After an interval that seemed to him an 
eternity, she came back flushed and tri- 
umphant, carrying a tray on which were tea, 
toast and scrambled eggs. 

‘“There,”’ she said, “‘don’t you think I’ve 
improved? Don’t you think I’m rather a 
good housewife? ”’ 

The element of pathos in her self-satis- 
faction was too much for him.. ‘“‘I’m afraid 
I’m not in the mood either for comedy or for 
supper,” he said. 


ER face fell. ““T thought you’d be so 
hungry,” she observed gently. 
Sit down and we’ll talk.” 

““T know of nothing to talk about,”’ he re- 
turned, but he dropped reluctantly into a 
hard, stiff chair opposite her. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you what there is to talk about,” 
said Christine. ‘‘Something that has never 
been mentioned in all the discussions that 
have taken place. And that is my feelings.’ 

“Your feelings—”’ Riatt began, rather 
ee. but she stopped him. 

’ she said, you shan’t say what you 
were Alte to. My feelings, my feelings for 
you. You’ve told me that you did mot love 
me, that you despised me, that you did love 
me, but you've never asked how I felt toward 
you.’ 

“But you’ve made it so clear. You felt 
that, in default of anything else, I would do.” 

She leant across the table and looked at 
him gravely. ‘‘ Max,” she said, “I love you.’ 

He made no motion, not even one of con- 
tempt, and so she got up, and coming round 
the table she knelt down beside him and put 
her arms tightly about him. Still he did not - 
move, except that his hands, which had been 
hanging at his sides, now gripped the edges 
of the chair with the rigidity of iron, and he 
said in a voice which sounded even in his 
own ears like that of a total stranger: 

“What folly this is, Christine!”’ 

‘“Why is it folly?’ 

“If you had said this six weeks ago, while 
I still had enough money to—” 

os 2 had said it then you wouldn’t have 
believed me.”’ He looked at her; it was true. 

“But now,” she went on rapidly, “you 
must believe me. If I come now to live 


with you and work for you, no one can 

accuse me of mercenary motives—not even 

you, Max. I shan’t get anything from the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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re Never Conscious 


Of Your “Model” Brassiere 


| A clever woman with the gift of expression 
says that, in her ‘Model’ Brassiere, 
“I feel I’m lounging, when I’m dressed 
up, and dressed up, when I’m lounging.” 


The highest compliment to the “Model” 
: Brassiere is that it fits so perfectly, 
youre never conscious youre wearing it. 


50¢ to $7.50 
Illustrated Style Book Free 
‘J 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dept. H 
( First Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. Highest Award 


ever given to any Brassiere in any Country. 
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Announces her new Moma Bona 


Removes tan, sunburn, all dis- 
colorations. Box contains enough 
for many months, $2.50. If it fails 
after applications, your 
money will be returned. 
send 25 cents for sample. 


Moma Bona Special Astringent 
for relaxed tissues costs regularlv 
$1. Introductory offer, August 
only, 25 cents. 


Facial treatments 


Send stamp for petite sample 
Peach "asoft tint 
tha: won't rub off. 


OTELIA WESLEY 
BLEACH POUDRE 


OTELIA WESLEY 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have success- 
fully used this formula to 
remove traces of age, ill- 
ness or worry: | oz. of pure 


Powdered 
A “Womanly’’ Way to 


Remove Hair SAXOLITE 


Women nowada aftace w ee ect is aimost 
’ ys remove the hair from . Deepest wrinkles, f 
their underarms not only to meet the dic- p= gale as + ce lines, completely 


tates of fashion but fo i I i F 
° r the cleanliness and and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, 
rt of i T 1 . th, . d u look r 
comfort o it. hose who shrink from the to’ tend Thin. 
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use Of arazor will find the most agreeable Get Genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any 


way to remove hair from the face, lip, neck, drug or department store 
DON’T YOU LIKE 


orarms, is with El Rado. 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


El Rado is a sanitar 

$a y liquid that practically 

ae the hair off in a few moments by dissolving 

; ay applied with a piece of absorbent cot- 

absolutely” growth, and is Vee can thee 
ess. oney-bac " a e sarne 

all toilet counters, 50c and $1.00. —— 


If you prefe in fl doce thick and long eyebrows and 
we w 1 your order ‘ uce thick and long eyebrows an 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or Easy te re- 

‘ box is all il need. 

PILGRIM MFG. CO., R-112 East 19th St., N. Y. a Not sold at druggists. Mailed on receipt 
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is the ambition of every full- 
formed woman. 

To provide them is the pur- 
pose of 


designed especially to meet the 

requirements of the large pro- 
ortioned figure. 

F. F. Models impart grace and 

style and poise—they are mod- 


is 


beautifully finished and tailor- 
they are moderately 
ed. 


The store that sells them in your 
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and individual—they are 


locality will gladly show you 
the new fall and winter styles. 
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ESTABLISHED 1839 


LIBERTY BOX 
FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


CN LAND OR SEA 
AT HOME OR ABROAD 


To theman in the trenches, in training 
camp, aboard our battleships, or on de- 
stroyers searching out the hidden perils 
of the sea, Dean’s LIBERTY BOX 
will be a joy, a comfort and a boon. 
Contains a liberal assortment of Dean’s 
Celebrated Cake and Jam, Khaki*‘Com- 
Sort” it, a Novel, Writing | Mate- 
rials, Pla _ g Cards, Sewing Bag, Tooth 
Brush, Shoe Laces, Puzzles, Pipe and 
High-class Smoking-tobacco, etc., etc. 
Three Sizes—$5, $10, $15. Shipped direct to any 


point in the U. S. by parcels post prepaid by 
us. Transportation charges abroad, extra. 


628 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Modernize Your 
Old-Fashioned 
Wedding, Ring 


OUR old-fashioned 

ring, can be converted into 

one of these new designs without 

cutting, the ring or destroying, 
‘the inscription. 


Your jeweler will explain to 
you our process of overlayin), 
old wedding, rings. He will 
tell you how your old-fashioned 
wedding, rin}—of whatsoever 
width—can be made to corres- 
pond with your newer and more 
fashionable platinum jewelry. 


No longer is it necessary for 

ou to sacrifice sentiment in fol- 
lowlan the dictates of fashion. 
An Orange Blossom, Venus, 
Patrician or diamond-set design 
can be overlaid on your weddin}, 
ring, without molesting the 
cherished inscription on the in- 


side of the band. 


Traub rings are sold only by ex- 
clusive jewelers. Write us today, piv- 
ing us the name of your dealer, and 
we will send you an interesting’ 
brochure on ‘““Mcdernizing Old-Fash- 
ioned Weddin3 Rings."’ 


The Traub Company 
864-878 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Little 


Dogs 


(Continued from page 72) 


through the medium of Garvin’s tempera- 
mental five-party telephone; and by the same 
instrument he called up various fashionable 
patients to make inquiries. 

He lunched upon a bowl of Mrs.;Bracchi’s 
soup which, fortunately, tasted far better than 
it looked. At four he found it necessary to 
be gone about an hour. Mrs. Pelgrave 
Brodley, elderly but still undisputed social 
ringleader of the Hill, was threatened with 
another attack of gout. Levering left Garvin 
to watch his daughter under instructions to 
call him up at the Brodley’s number at the 
first sign of choking. Carlotta was sleeping 
deliriously at the time of his departure, and 
the doctor, with a guilty haste, took the stony 
road leading to the Boulevard at a pace that 
threatened tire, spring and axle. 


EVERING enjoyed his usual affable chat 
with Mrs. Brodley, leaning gracefully 
over her chintz-padded chaise longue and 
sympathizing with her sorrow. that the 
European war had cut off so many delightful 
spas. He took a great while expatiating upon 
the uric qualities of red meat, endorsing a new 
brand of mineral water, encouraging her 
neighbourly gossip, responding with evasions 
to her sharp impertinences in the matter of 
the Randal-Levering ‘engagement. All of 
which took time, but it was the only possible 
“epg in the case of Mrs. Pelgrave Brod- 


ey. 

He got back to the red shanty on the Flat 
at a little after five and was relieved to find 
Carlotta’s condition absolutely unchanged. 
During ensuing hours of waiting, he took 
short walks through Garvin’s’ vegetable 
patch, which the latter worked on shares 
with his Italian relatives. At about six he 
tired of Garvin’s exposition of a new economic 
system and called up Carla Randal on the 
five-party wire. 

a. He thought her voice sounded 
faint and pathetic. ‘‘Where are you now?” 

down on the Flat.” 

“The Flat!’”’ Her tone was incredulous. 

“Yes. It’s diphtheria, and I’m waiting for 
a nurse.” 

“Oh, I wanted you to dine with me!”’ 

“I’m so sorry, Carla. I’ve got a sick baby 
on my hands. I’d come in a minute, but 
things look a bit serious here and I can't 
leave till nine. Anything the matter? You 
sound depressed.” 

‘““Sandy, I’m awfully worried.” 

‘*Carla!” 

“It’s Tweetie. He isn’t at all well.” 

““Can’t you describe his symptoms?” 

‘““He seems to be—all coming undone.” 

Alarming!”’ 

“Tf you saw him, you wouldn’t be so 
frivolous—something’s dreadfully wrong with 
his little insides. Of course I should have 
told you, but you’re so cold-blooded about 
my darlings.” 

‘“My dear, you wrong me He was sorry 
for the sarcasm which seeped through his 
tone, and he was quick to add, ‘“‘Of course, 
if I can do anything—I don’t like to see you 
worried. In the morning I’ll come over and—” 

“In the morning! Sandy, can’t you see 
it’s serious? ”’ 

‘““But, my dear girl! This case is apt to 
keep me up all night. I don’t see how I—”’ 

‘““Maybe I’m unreasonable, Sandy,’ she 
said with sudden gentleness. ‘“‘But you'll 
come when you can, won’t you?” 

‘‘You’re not cross with me, Carla?”’ 

“Oh, not a bit. Good-bye.” 

He felt silly and confused when he hung up 
the receiver. But there was a grateful feel- 
ing too, in that she had been reasonable in 
this crisis, had not complained about sacri- 
ficing the comfort of her little dog. As the 
hour drew on toward eight, Levering realized 
that he had been up the whole night before 
on a maternity case and to-night would in all 
probability be one of action. Already he was 
wilting for sleep. He nodded over a stale 
New York newspaper as he sat on the Garvin 
porch waiting for Miss Henderson. 

Mrs. Bracchi had lighted a kerosene lamp 
in the partially sanitated bedroom, and 
Levering was just giving a spoonful of medi- 
cine to the sick child when he heard Miss 
Henderson’s taxicab stop in the road outside. 

‘‘Let her in,”’ said Levering to Garvin, and 
she was admitted without knocking. A tall, 
strongly built woman with greying yellowish 
hair, she wastedno time in removing her long 
coat and small hat and coming forth in 
uniform. 
“Don’t scold me: for being late,’’ she 
smiled. “It was the taxi.’ 

“T’ll bless you for being here at all,” he 
replied, and as soon as he had explained the 
medication to her and gone over instructions 
he added, “You can expect the crisis any 
time between now and to-morrow morning. 
I’ve got two patients to see on the Hill, about 
ten minutes from here—the Kraikmordens 
and the Browne-Beringers—you’d better have 
their numbers copied out of the book. Then 
I'll go right over to my office and stretch out 


-on the couch. I’m pretty well beat, and I’d 


better get what sleep I can.” — 
“T’ll call you at the first sign of choking, 
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Doctor,” she assured him quietly, and went 
about her work. 


[Tt was after ten when Dr. Levering got back 
to his office, and he had no sooner fitted his 
latch-key to the lock than he heard the 
hysterical ringing of the telephone within. 
He switched on the light in the hall and ran 
to his inner office, morally certain that Miss 
Henderson's call had already come. Instead 
it was Carla’s voice which he heard at the 
receiver. 

“Sandy, I’m so glad I’ve got you at last. 
I didn’t have the number of that-—-place— 
down on the Flat. I’ve been ringing you up 
all over the colony.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter, my dear?”’ he asked 
wearily, for the hope of a few hours’ rest was 
again dashed. 

“Don’t think I’m_ unreasonable, please 
don’t—but I’m afraid you'll have to come 
and look at Tweetie right away. The poor 
little thing does nothing but moan. He must 
have had an accident—he seems to have been 
torn open in some way—oh, it’s dreadful.” 

“This diphtheria case is still keeping me 
up,” he explained soothingly. ‘Don’t you 
think Tweetie can wait till morning?” 

“Sandy, he can’t Jive till morning at this 
rate!’’ Her voice was so genuinely agonized 
that Levering yielded. 

“Tll be right over,” he said dully. 

He yawned and cast one yearning look at 
the inviting couch in the corner. Then he 
rang up Miss Henderson and informed her 
that he would be busy on an emergency ‘ase 
at Mrs. Randal’s house, where he could be 
called within the next two hours. With a 
farewell yawn he picked up his surgical kit 
and walked stiffly out toward his car. 

Levering found the big graceful bulk of the 
Randal house quite dark, save for one win- 
-dow shining rather wanly across the veranda 
and another toward the rear casting a more 
electric glow in its brilliancy. Even as he 


‘came up the steps he could hear a mournful 


ki-yiing, which went far to verify Carla’s 
statement that Tweetie was in pain. 

As he shuffled along, feeling his way in the 
darkness under the shadow of the pillars, a 
big body clattered clumsily upon the boards 
ahead of him. The stealthy pad-pad of a 
prowling night animal approached; a rattling, 
deep-throated growl brought him upstand- 
ing. Suddenly something wet and hot slav- 
ered against his hand and, dimly outlined, 
he could see the figure of Carla’s Great Dane 
stalking beside him, making uncouth, snort- 
ing sounds of affection. 

‘“Good old Cromwell!”’ said Levering, as 
his pats resounded on the drum-like sides. 

Before his finger could touch the door-bell 
Carla herself had glided out to him in the 
darkness, a slender figure in filmy negligée. 
Even in the uncertain light he could see how 
pale she was, and the seriousness of her mood 
all but. disarmed him of satire. 

so glad you’ve come—I knew you'd 
do this for me!”’ she cried hysterically, put- 
ting her arms about his neck. 7 

“To be sure,” he replied gravely. He was 


-an incoherent person at best, and he solaced 


her with a gentle hand and the assurance, 
“‘Carla—of course—I’d do anything for you.” 

“My knight!” she exclaimed and kissed 
him. Levering backed away a fraction of a 
pace. 

‘““You’re not cross with me?” she pleaded, 
using her disarming formula. He was smiling 
already, for he felt the glow. 


HERE’S the patient?” he asked in his 

lighter bedside manner. She opened 
the door and led him through the dim hall, 
in whose half light magnificent tapestries 
and massive deeply carved pieces of Italian 
palace furniture showed dreamily. She turned 
on lights ahead of him, threading the com- 
plicated passages, Tweetie’s suffering cries 
growing more coherent as they advanced. 
At last she swung open a door into a large 
room, brilliantly lighted from a_ central 
chandelier. In spite of the agonizing howl 
that greeted him, Levering stood at gaze, a 
rebellious irritation overcoming his profes- 
sional curiosity. The room was thirty feet 
square, the walls done in blue and yellow 
Copenhagen tiles, representing the sports of 
little dogs among exotic flowers. 

“What’s this?” he asked gruffly, as he 
savagely compared the wanton luxury with 
that dingy, cluttered bedroom where little 
Carlotta lay battling with hot phantoms. 

“T told you about it—it’s just been finished 
for Tweetie and his playmates,” she replied. 
Her violet eyes filled with tears. There were 
stains of weeping on her cheeks. “I’ve had 
a darlings removed. Tweetie’s been 
so i 

Levering for the first time caught sight of 
Carla’s favourite Pekingese stretched across 
a blue pillow on a little enameled table. _ . 

“This will make an excellent operating- 
table,”’ was his secret reflection, as he wal 
over and began running his fingers carefully 
along the little dog’s digestive tract. A con- 


-vulsive superyelp stayed the progress of his 
(Continued on page 88) 
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BETWEEN 49“AND 50“ STS, 
NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS 


CREATORS 


Exclusive Clothes 
for carly Fall 


O rig inal Creations 
odels 


: The Baby Cariole 
Keeps Away the Deadly Fly 


movable from room to room. 

Collapses into a neat pack- 
eage for traveling, sets up again 
in a jiffy so Baby and Mother 
can enjoy this great conve- 
nience at home or abroad. 

White enameled woodwork, 
rubber-tired wheels, rust-proof 
wire screens. 


Flies are the known vehicle 
of germs, causing illness and 
death to many a little life. Yet 
Baby, protected as he is day 
and night in his Baby Cariole, 
can live out-of-doors in the 
pure, fresh air. 

The Baby Cariole 
both a fine play pen and bed, 


Write for indereating literature or call on your dealer 
and examine a Baby Cariole for yourself 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 2 Pruyn Street, Albany, N.Y. 


MAKERS OF 


that each 


Beginning August Ist 
Ending September 15th 


HE 


fairer. 


ments. 


list, with the regular prices. 


When orderin 


prices quoted below. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM— 
Cleanses pores thoroughly; soothing, 
healing; does not induce growth of 
hair. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN 
Retreshes, invigorates and 
the skin. Contracts pores. 
loose, flabby skin; puffiness 
under eyes. 75¢, $2, $ 


GANESH MUSCLE “Ol: -Splendid 
for removing lines and _ wrinkles. 
Nourishes tissues, restores youthful 
contours and makes flesh firm and 
resilient. $1, $2.50, $5. 


GANESH LILY LOTION—Protects 
the skin from sunburn, windburn and 
freckles. May be used as _ liquid 
powder. Pink, cream or white. $1.50 
and $2.50. 

GANESH NEIGE CREAM be- 


TONIC— 
whitens 
Tightens 


GANESH CHIN STRAP -— Reduces 
double chin, keeps muscles from sag- 
ging and holds Poi closed during 


sleep. $5 and $6.5 
GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP—Ban- 


ishes forehead lines. $4 and $5. 


GANESH FLOWER POWDER—For 
day use. All tints. Box, $1. 
GANESH CACTUS POWDER—For 
those who demand the extreme of 
quality. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Blonde or brunette. Box, $2.50. 
GANESH FLOWER BLOOM—A 


harmless, natural liquid rouge. $1. 


LONDON, 92 New Bond St., W. 


Ganesh Preparations represent the best contribu- 
tions of modern science to the art-of making women 

Each preparation is the finest that can be produced to serve its 
special purpose, incomparable in purity and efficacy. 
who is pre-eminent in three countries as a complexion specialist. will 
be delighted to answer questions regarding your individual require- 
For complete information regarding the Ganesh Prepara- 
tions, write for Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book. Below is given a partial 


» deduct 10 
Sen 


Creams, Lotions, Etc. 


Special Appliances 


GANESH RUBBER GLOVES—For 


Toilet Accessories 


Mrs. Adair’s Salon is now in its new summer dress 
and travelers should not miss an opportunity to 
call and enjoy one of the wonderful Strapping 
Muscle Treatments. No charge for consultation. 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. Adair, 


r cent from the regular 
cheque or money order 


fore powdering. Makes the skin soft 
and satiny and protects it from sun 
and wind. $1.50. 


GANESH SKIN FOOD—Firms 
muscles and fills out hollows. Suits 
a tender, dry skin. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
GANESH BEAUTY SACHETS—Used 
instead of soap, they remove black- 
heads. Box of 20, $2.50. 


GANESH EYELASH & EYEBROW 
TONIC OINTMENT—Grows luxuri- 
ant, velvety lashes. Makes them 
deeper color. $1. 

GANESH JUNO—Builds up neck and 
bust, developing firm, rounded con- 
tours. $1.25 and $2.25. 

GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION 
—Removes brown spots and “moth 
patches.”’ $1. 


GANESH BANDELETTES—Will do 
wonders for tired, lined eyes. Box 
of 12, $2.50. 


whitening the hands. $1.25. 


KOHEUL D’ORIENT—A _ harmless 
oriental powder that gives the eyes 
a soft, fascinating shadow. Box, 
$1.25. 

GANESH HAIR STAIN — Restores 
Gray Hair. Any shade. Absolutely 
clean; does not stain pillow or brush. 
Bottle, $2.50. 


PARIS, 5 Rue Cambon 
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suits and coats 


appeal im- 
mediately to the 
woman who ap- 
preciates youth- 
ful lines, style, 
quality and value. 


Though inexpensive, 
these smartly designed 
outergarments embody 
style features of the 
very newest vogue, are 
tailored beautifully 
and fit with the air of 
the finest custom made 
garment. 


If your favorite shop 
does not carry “Boule- 
vard” garments write 
to us direct and we 
will tell you where you 
can procure them. 


style  illus- 
trated above is sold 
in most good 
Stores for $40.00 


Goldman, 
Sommerfield & Co. 


1333 Broadway | 
New York 
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research. He leaned closer in his inspection 
of the affected area. 

“‘He’s a pretty sick dog,” said Levering at 
last. ‘“‘Of course I can give him a few drops 
that will put him to sleep—permanently—”’ 

““Sandy!”’ she besought him wofully. ‘‘Isn’t 
there any way to save him?” 

“Hm!” Levering went over and re- 
examined the dog. Tired as he was, desirous 
as he was to give his every effort to the sick 
child down on the Flat, scientific interest and 
a desire to help Carla got the better of Sandy 


Levering. 
“It’s really a beautifully developed case 
of strangulated hernia,’”’ he mumbled. “A 


bit well advanced. I think I could handle 
this, if I had ‘time.”’ 

“Time?” she cried, hands clasped, eyes 
imploring. 

‘“‘There’s that diphtheria case. The Italian 
baby is in a pretty bad way. I might be called 
at any moment. Let’s see.’ Again he in- 
spected the suffering Pekingese. ‘“‘It — 
not take more than half an hour. . 

All right, Carla.” 

He took masterful charge of her and 
pressed her into service. He must have a 
ridiculous assortment of things. He wanted 
a kitchen-table and some clean oil-cloth. He 
demanded three wash-basins and one of 
Tweetie’s little leather muzzles. Carla shud- 
dered at the thought of violence, then went 
heroically about her tasks. Rogers, the but- 
ler, was brought sleepily forth from his 
pantry and added to the impromptu hospital 
staff. Levering lit a fire in the kitchen range 
and began sterilizing instruments. Rogers 
brought in a table. Carla spread the dread 
oil-cloth. 

““Where’s the telephone?” asked Levering, 
when at last he had removed his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves, brought out rubber gloves and 
prepared for the fray. 

‘*There’s one across in the sun-room. I’ve 
had the one in the butler’s pantry shut off. 
It disturbed Tweetie.”’ 

“You'd better have Rogers sit by, ready 
to answer if I get a call. I’m doing this job 
for you, Carla, but it’s serious business with 
the kiddie down on the Flat.” 

Rogers—help you,” suggested Carla 
palely. “I can look after the telephone 
myself.” 


VEN then she was stanching her tears, 
for Levering was lifting the mournful 
Tweetie to the operating-table. The efficient 
Rogers held the struggling little animal’s 
legs while the Doctor, first with a pair of 
shears, then with soap and razor, carefully 
removed the long, silken hairs from around 
the area of operation. 

“Did you bring his muzzle?”’ asked Lev- 
ering tersely. 

“What are you going to do with it?” in- 
quired Carla brokenly, as she held forth the 
dainty thongs in her trembling hands. 

“Ether,” briefly responded her suitor. 

Without delay he fitted the apparatus over 
Tweetie’s protesting nose. Carla retreated 
half across the room, paused and wrung her 
hands as she morbidly surveyed the horror. 
From a convenient stand upon which he had 
arrayed his instruments, Levering chose a small 
sponge and grunted to the obliging Rogers: 

“Hold this to the end of his muzzle!” 
And when his order was complied with, he 
began slowly, drop by drop, to saturate the 
sponge with ether from a can. 

Tweetie’s protesting bark changed at once 
to a horrified squeal, which gradually lapsed 
into a subdued, sentimental, drunken howl. 
The howl grew fainter and fainter, subsided 
into occasional echoing barks, faded to a 
throaty rattle, died out completely. Levering 
looked up in time to see Carla hurrying from 
the room. 

He was quite unaware how quickly time had 
passed, for after the first incision he looked 
upon Tweetie, not as a ridiculous little animal 
overvalued by a hysterical mistress, but as 
a scientific problem to be tackled in a work- 
manlike manner. From the moment he had 
severed the abdominal wall he had realized 
that he was in deep, as the saying goes. 

“Tt’s a beautiful mess,” he had smiled 
coolly over to Rogers who stood, pale but 
game, doing his simple duty. In fact, where 
the .Doctor had expected a matter of read- 
justment, which would have involved half 
an hour of ordinary skill, he had found an 
area which required that cutting away and 
rejoining of severed passages which is pro- 
fessionally described as ‘“‘end-to-end anas- 
tamosis’’. Poor Tweetie had lost some blood 
and a gangrenous portion of his inner ma- 
chinery before he was through with it. 
Levering had worked with absolute concen- 
tration, slowly—for he lacked the speed 
gained by daily practice in surgery—but 
with a conscientious accuracy. Occasionally 
he had looked up and pointed out instru- 
ments or gauze which the rubber-gloved hand 
of Rogers had brought to him. Then he had 
gone inexorably on with the puzzle. Tweetie, 
being a high-bred dog, overfed and under- 
exercised, offered a very labyrinth of com- 
plications. 


‘“‘Hand me those forceps—the small ones,” 
Levering had said once, lifting his head. At 
that instant he had seen the door open and 
the pallid face of Carla peering in, horror- 
stricken. 

“Telephone message for me?” he had 
asked sharply, his other mind upon his duty 
down on the Flat. Carla had shaken her 
head and closed the door after her. . 

Finally, when he had taken the last stitch 
in the abdominal wall and put on the dress- 
ing, he stood back, stretched and realized 
his fearful fatigue. Tweetie was beginning 
to bark faintly, the frantic call of a distracted 
little dog away back in dreamland. Levering 
began pulling off his rubber gloves and walked 
over to the stand where he saw for the first 
time the dial of his watch beside the array of 
surgical instruments. 

“‘A quarter past one!”’ He turned hastily 
toward his assistant. “Put the dog in the 
basket, cover him up-and open a window.” 

Now that it was finished, he blamed him- 
self for the’ strength and effort he had given 
and for the time he had taken out of this 
important night. He had hurried to wash 
his hands and had thrown on his coat, pre- 
paratory to a quick departure, when he saw 
Carla’s slender figure leaning against a pillar 
in the dim splendour of the drawing-room. 

“Carla,” he said, ““what’s wrong? You’re 
not going to keel over now, are you?”’ 

‘‘No, dear,”’ she replied in the faintest 
quaver of a voice. “I’m so grateful to you— 


“will he live, Sandy?”’ 


he’ll pull through all right,” Levering 
assured her rather impatiently. ‘The 
trouble is I’ve taken more time than I should. 
Will you show me to the telephone?’ x 

“The telephone? Yes.” In the half light 
her face was a patch of white with great, 
luminous circles for eyes. 

‘““‘What—what do you want with the 
telephone?” she asked again in that strange 
voice. 

“Those people on the Flat—I can’t see 
why in the world they haven’t called me up.” 

‘Probably everythng’s all right,” she was 
saying in a faint, hard voice, as she laid her 
hand on his sleeve so lightly that he could not 
feel the touch. 

‘Well, the easiest way to find out—’”’ 

“Don’t be foolish!’’ She almost screamed 


the words, and now she was holding tightly - 


to his arm. 
“What in the world, Carla?” He had 
shaken himself free and faced about. ‘Is 


there any objection to my telephoning?” 
““Why—none whatever. Only—you look 
so tired. It’s certainly too late to—”’ 

““Where’s the telephone?” he repeated, as 
though he had heard nothing she had said. 

She walked ahead of him in the dimness, 
nebulous as a ghost, until at last she stood, 
bathed in light, a picture of pale dread amidst 
the gaudy chintzes of the sun-room. 

“‘Here!”” He noticed how her hand trem- 
bled, as she handed him the frivolously 
decorated instrument. 

It took an interminable time to get the 
five-party line down on the Flat. Levering 
waited sternly, the receiver to his ear, saying 
nothing. 

At last Miss Henderson’ S practical voice 
came to him over the wire 

“T’ve been delayed,” he began. 
wondering—”’ 

“I called you three quarters of an hour ago. 
First at the Randal house, then at your 
office.” He wondered at the deliberate way 
in which she said it. 

“I was here—at the Randal house,” he 
defended, feeble and confused. 

“They told me. there that they didn’t 
know anything about you,” announced the 
cool voice at the other end. 

‘I was here all the time: I—” 

With a sudden intuition Levering glanced 
up and saw the woman he had loved huddled 
against an ornate drapery; and she seemed 
shrunken to a smaller size. 

“But the child—did you call some one 
else? Did you pull her through?” he was 
asking, fighting for one poor hope. 

“The choking began at twelve twenty-six,” 
Miss Henderson announced with dreadful 
accuracy. “I did everything in my power.” 

“And the patient—” 

“She died at twelve forty-seven. There 
must have been some mistake, Doctor. I 
told the people at the number you gave that 
the child was dying—’”’ 

“I’m coming right over.” He sickened at 
himself as he said it and +i up the receiver. 

Carla seemed to come floating toward him, 
holding out a trembling hand, but his only 
instinct was to get away. 

“Sandy—oh, don’t look like that!—I was 
going to tell you. When the nurse said it was 
urgent, I ran all the way to the room where 
you were working on poor Tweetie—and then 
I looked in—and I couldn’t!” 

_“Couldn’t?”’ he echoed. 

“Can’t you see? If you had gotten that 
call I know what you would have done. You 
would have gone at once—you would have 
left sod little dog to die.” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Fragrant Link 


between dainty femi- 
ninity and summer 
sport — a_ delightful 
combination of snowy 
talc and breeze-blown 
fragrance: 


BABCOCK'S 


CORYLOPSIS OF JAPAN 


TkLC POWDER 


The exquisite smooth- 
ness of BABCOCK’S 
lends added lightness to 
sheer apparel, alleviates 
the heat of sunburn, 
keeps the body fragrantly 
cool and free from per- 
spiration. 


There is only one true 
Corylopsis fragrance — 
and that is BABCOCK’S 
—the original. All others 
are imitations. 


Or, if you delight in the 
chaste sweetness of the wood- 
land violet or the more roman- 
tic fragrance of the rose, you 

will be interested the 
“debut” of two new BABCOCK 
talcum achievements—‘‘Violet 
Elice”” and “Cut Roses’ tal- 
cums, 


10c brings samples of Bab- 
cock’s Corylopsis of Japan Tal- 
cum and Face Powder, and two 
new BABCOCK odor creations 
—*‘ Violet Elice”’ and “ Cut 
Roses.” Also sample s of Cory- 
lopsis of Japan and ‘ ‘Cut Roses” 
Perfumes. 


A. P. Babcock Co. 
115 West 14th St., New York 


Corylopsis of Japan Talc [i 
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LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


RESTORES 


Faded or 


gray, faded, 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
any shade of 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION and NOAFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 
minutes, and can be applied yourself in 
the privacy of your home. Any one of 
32 shades you wish is given from the 
ONE package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Order direct, or, if you'd first like to see 
how well it will appear on your hair, 


Lock of Your 
-Pll Color It Without Charge 


Send me a Little 


Hair 


' Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 


if in the City, call and I'll apply color myself. 


No charge for examination or advice. 29 years’ 
experience. 

L. Pierre Valligny 
Dept. B-21 14 E. 44th St., New York 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge of 


pain. 
Freezone 


Removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns 
between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Does 
not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding § skin 
or tissue. You feel no 
pain when applying it 
or afterward. 

omen! Keep a 
small bottle of 
Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn 
ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had 
at any drug store in the 
United States or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hal Sh O 


In town 


London ndon feather 


Ave Nile 


GRAY HAIRE 


No matter how | 


return it direct to us. 


Your Guarantee 


Our pledge to you is that Venida will 
give you the longest and best service 
that can be had from any human hair net. 
If for any reason a Venida Net does not give satisfaction 


Mention your dealer’s 
name and we will send you a new net. 


THE RIESER CO., Makers 
112 H. East 19th a New York 

Note—Do da also 


VENIDA | 


the Setter 
HAIR NET 


Beautifully Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like “‘Nature’s 
Own’’ 


In three hours you can 
have just the prettiest 
curls and waves. And 
they remain a long time 
when Silmerine is use 
before rolling the hair in 
curlers. 

Liquid Silmerine 
is perfectly harmless. Easily 

applied with brush. Hair is 
r- ce and fluffy when combed 
out. Silmerine is also a splen- 
d . Keeps hair 
Directions 


with bottle. At your drug- 


gist’s. 


Magda Cream has always been used by 
the most famous women of the stage— 
and who are more exacting? 


The Celebrated actress wrote: 


“Delightful.” 
A MAGDA MASSAGE 


is delightfully refreshing. To erase stains 
of travel rub in, then remove with a or 


lustrated, 7Be: theatrical size tins, $1.0 
— departments or direct. 


AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 


Use About Twice a Week 


Ends 
Excessive Armpit 
Perspiration 


Keeps the armpits normally dry. Also 
Destroys the Odor—JInsures Stainless 
Clothing and a Sweet Odorless Under- 
Arm. Daily Baths do not Lessen the Ef- 
fect. Send us 4c for Testing Sample and 
What Medical Authorities Say About the 
Harmfulness of Excessive Armpit Perspi- 


ration. 
Price 50c (Several months’ supply) deal- 
ers, or by mail postpaid from 


NONSPI CO., 2618 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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causes. 


Bran Will 
Offset Them 


Concentrated foods and 
fine foods clog the system, 
if we omit the roughage. 

At least once daily we 
need an efficient bran food. 
It is Nature's laxative. 

Doctors advise Pettijohn’s, 
because people like it, and 
the bran is in flake form. 

One week's results will 
make you a constant user. 


Pettijohns 
Rolied Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose 
flavory flakes hide 25 per 
cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—/75 per 
cent fine patent flour with 
25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 

Both sold 


only. 


in packages 


(1626) 


IF YOU WEAR 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 


the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position 

and are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS 


—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. 
re all Shur-ons, quality guaran- 
tee 


At most high-grade optometrists, 
opticians and oculists, or write 
us. Look for the name Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
245 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Trade Mark Established 1864 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


—from perspiration or other 
“Mum” is a snow-white 
greaseless cream that keeps body 
and clothing fresh and sweet on 
the hottest summer day. 

A necessity this hot weather— 
a comfort all the year ‘round. 
A little goes a long way. 
Every one can use it. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 
drug- and department-stores. 


**Mum” ts a trade mark registered inU.S. Pat. Office 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Str Philadelphia 
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The stars indicate the 
location of the KOHLER 
manent trade-mark in faint dlue 


_A Permanent 
Investment 


When you buy plumbing = 
ware for bath rooms an 
kitchen you expect it toretain =~ 
its attractiveness as longas your = 
house stands—and it should. | 


KOHLER WARE 
always of one quality—the highest 7 


If you are building or planning to build 
or remodel, insure your permanent 
satisfaction by selecting KOHLER 
Bath Tubs, Lavatories and Sinks. 
Your architect and builder 
know the. merits of 


KOHLER products. 


Address H-8. 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Detroit 
Indianupolis Chicago 
St. Paul St. Louis ouston 

San isco Los 
Seattle 
London 
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Hair Nets 


$1 adozen; usual $2.50 kind 
CF ans are hand-made by French peas- 


ants of selected natural hair, and come 
in two different shapes. 
The “Slippon” net shaped like a boudoir 
cap is very easily adjusted. The mesh is 
graduated at the edge to need only a hair- 
pin or two for the whole net. 

: The “Import Special” has round shaped 
front and straight back. The mesh is close in both styles. They 
are invisible and full size for holding the coiffure perfectly. 

Black, all shades of brown; light or dark auburn; light or dark ash blonde; 
light or dark blonde. Postpaid anywhere. Satisfaction assured. 


White or grey hair nets in “Import Special” or “Slippon’’ cap 
shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shape when ordering. 


IMPORTERS GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. Established 1829 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris 1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, 4ugust, 1917 
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bargain but you, and that is all I want.” 

“This is madness,’ said Riatt, trying not 
very sincerely to free himself. 

“Yes, of course it’s mad, like all really 
logical things,”’ she answered. ‘‘But that’s 
the way it’s going to be. I love you, andl 
am going to stay with you.” 

“‘T couidn’t let you,” he said. ‘I couldn’t 
accept such a sacrifice.” 

‘*A sacrifice, Max! That’s the first really 
stupid thing I ever heard you say. It isn’t 
a sacrifice, it’s a result—a consequence of the 
It isn’t a question of 
my doing it, or your letting me. It simply 
can’t be any otherwise. The other things I 
used tc value—parties and pretty clothes and 
luxuries—they were a sort of game I played 
because I did not know any other. But only 
part of me was alive then. I was like a blind 
person, and they were my stick; but now 
that I can see the stick is just in my way. It 
isn’t silly and romantic to believe in love, 
Max. The hardest-headed, most practical 
people betieve in it—every one who has any 
sense really believes in it, when they find it. 
To be poor, to be uncomfortable— it’s a price, 
but a small one to pay for love. Isn’t that 
true—true, as far as you’re concerned?” 

yes, as far as I’m concerned—”’ 

“Then what right have you to think it’s 
not true for me? Don’t be such a moral 
snob, Max. If love’s the best thing in the 
world for you, it’s ever so much more so for 
me—I need it more.”’ 

‘““Nobody could need it more than I do,” he 
answered, suddenly clasping her to him. 

“It’s the way it’s going to be anyhow,” 
she murmured, as well as she could. 

“I can’t let you go,”’ he said, as if arguing 
with an unseen auditor. 

She nodded in a somewhat contracted 
space. ‘‘That’s it,’ she announced. ‘It 
has to , 


ig was only a few days later that Nancy 
Almar, driving past a well-known house- 
furnishing shop on her way home to tea, was 
surprised to observe her brother standing, 
with a salesman at his elbow, in trancelike 
contemplation of a small white enameled 
ice-box., With her customary decision Nancy 
ordered her chauffeur to stop, and entering 
the shop by another door she stood: close be- 
side Hickson during his purchase of the fol- 
lowing articles: the ice-box, an improved 
coffee percolator and a complete set of kitchen 
china of an extremely decorative pattern. 

‘““Bless me, Ned,”’ she said suddenly in his 
ear, ‘‘might one ask when you are going to 
housekeeping, and with whom?” 

There was no denying that Ned’s start 
was guilty and his manner confused as he 
answered, “‘Oh, they’re not for me—”’ 

The salesman, who perhaps lacked tact, or 
possibly only wanted to get away to wait on 
another customer, said at this point: 

“And the address, sir? -I have the name— 
Mrs. Max Riatt.”’ 


‘‘Riatt married!’’ cried Nancy. to 


whom? I thought he had nothing left in the 
world.” 
“He hasn’t,” answered Ned, hastily 


scribbling the address on a card and handing 
it to the man. 

“‘Oh, then he’s married some one who loves 
him for himself alone, I know. That faithful 
sleek-headed girl from: his home _ town. 


Latt-le 


Won’t Christine be angry when she hears it! 
She always likes her old loves to pine a long . 
time before they console themselves. Let us 
go and tell her. Or is she away still?”’ 

A rather sad smile lit up Hickson’s coun- 
tenance as he followed his sister to her motor. 
**T think she knows it,”’ he said. 

Nancy put her hand on his arm. “Oh, 
dear, darling Ned,” she said, ‘‘get in and 
drive home with me and tell me all about it. 
I knew he really never cared for Christine. 
She dazzled and distressed him in about equal 
proportions. And yet I doubt if Miss— 
Whatever Her Name Was—will be very ex- 
citing—”’ 

“It is not Miss Lane, who, by the way, I 
like and admire very much,” said Ned firmly. 

“Who is it? Some one I know?”’ 

“Yes, you know her.” 

Something in his extreme solemnity trans- 
ferred the idea to her. 

don’t mean that Christine—’”’ 

He nodded. ‘“‘I was at their wedding yes- 
terday.”’ 

““And where are they?” ‘ 

“That’s_ it, Nancy. They’re living in a 
flat, and they have no servant—” 

His sister leant back and laughed i artily, 
and then composing her countenance with an 
effort she said, “‘My poor dear! But it’s 
really all for the best. She won’t stay with 
him six months,” 

““Nancy, she’ll stay with him forever.” 

“Where is this flat?” 

“T’ve promised not to tell. 
want to be bothered by all of us.’ 

“They want to conceal their deplorable 
situation, of course. Well, my dear, I can 
wait. Six months from now I’ll ask them to 
dine to meet Linburne. Christine’s dresses 
will be a little out of fashion, and they ’ll come 
in a trolley-car, and she’ll have a veil over her 
head—” 

“*Six months from now Riatt may be on the 
way to making a nice little sum. He has a 
very good thing, he thinks.” 

“He’d better be quick about it. A flat in 
summer! Oh, the cinders on the window-sill 
and the sun on the roof, and the knowledge 
that all of us are going out of town to lawns 
and lakes— He’d better be quick, Ned!” 

The motor had stopped before the door of 
Nancy’s little house which was arrayed in its 
summer dress of red and white awnings, and 
red and white window-boxes. The footman 
had rung the bell and was waiting with his 
eye on the front door, so as to catch the right 
second for opening the door of the motor. 

‘““Nancy,” said her brother, with real horror 
in. his tone, “‘you talk as if you wanted her to 


They don’t 


“T do. I do, of course.” 

“Why? Do you hate her?”’ 

Nancy nodded. ‘Yes, I hate her now. I 
didn’t used to.” 

“‘It seems to me this is just the moment to 
admire her. It may be faddish, but surely 
what she has done is noble, Nancy.” 

The hall-door opened and simultaneously 
the door of the motor, and Nancy, putting 
out one foot, said over her shoulder, ‘‘Oh, 
Ned, what a goose you are! Don’t you know 
any woman would have done what she’s done, 
if she had the chance—the real chance?”’ 

She ran up the steps and into her house, 
leaving her brother staring after her in 
amazement. 


Dogs 


(Continued from page 88) 


He turned abruptly and steered his be- 
wildered course through the intricate Italian 
grandeur of the dim hall. As he was trying 
the latch of the big door he found her stand- 
ing in front of him with his hat and coat. He 
took them in a daze and had already turned 
the knob when, with a sudden little appealing 
scream, she threw her slender arms around his 
neck and held him in those invincible tendrils. 

“You’re not cross with me, are you?” 
she whimpered in his ear. 

Levering employed a gentle force and un- 
twined her before he replied, “No. You 
couldn’t call it that.” 


A sickly moon had ‘risen, and he could 
make out vague shapes as he _ stepped 
forth from the shadowy veranda to the pros- 
perous driveway which was to know him no 
more. 

Levering’s legs were carrying him to his 
car, but the rest of him was numb. Then 
he was conscious of something warm and 
moist like blood upon his hand. . He turned 
and beheld the Great Dane, Cromwell, fol- 
lowing him with solemn tread toward the 
gate. 
‘““Come on!” he said dully, as he patted the 
big dog between his spiky ears. 


A Message. from the American Red Cross 


(Continued from page 29) 


But the greatest lesson of all that the Red 
Cross is teaching American women is the value, 
the power, the necessity of organization. No 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. The 
organization of the American Red Cross de- 
pends for its strength upon the local organi- 
zations or chapters—a network covering the 
United States. 

The whole point of the American Red Cross 
work at this time is this: a local organization 
is in its way really only a pledge of what the 
people of that community are doing for the 
thing as a whole. In every community there 


is a percentage of women whose lives are 

und up in the men who are going out to 
fight. They are the wives and mothers and 
daughters of our. soldiers and sailors. Where 
these men go, we women cannot follow. We 
can only send them out trusting that some- 
body is going to take care of them—the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Does any locality sending 
these men out to the European battle-fields 
or the Mexican border dare ask other men 
and women to do the work they are‘not pre- 
pared to do themselves? 
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SUMMER 
COMPLEXION 
PROTECTION 


EAR not the ravishes of sum- 

mer sun. Fear not the odium 

of sunburn or freckles. They 
may be prevented,—yes—and if 
they have already cast their spell, 
they may be entirely removed. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


the famous guardian of Euro- 
pean Beauty —to whom society 
women, famous beauties and roy- 
alty of three continents come for 
advice, advises the use of the 
following of her renowned beauty 


preparations for summer com- HE haunting promise 
-plexion protection. 
of warmth and reju- 
Valaze Sunproof and 
Windproof Balm venation that floats in the 
impl bbi thi ti 1 1 
| air of budding summer finds 
not freckle or tan. You may enjoy all many in such a run down 
outdoor sports, even sea-bathing, with 
no fear of ill effects to the most tender | Condition from the prolonged strain of winter that they 
are hardly able to respond to its tonic. Some additional 
incentive is necessary, some stronger and more vigorous 
influence required, such as are found at 


The GREENBRIER HOTEL 


an anti-wrinkle preparation and de- 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


For work and play 
OUT-DOORS 


Society approves 
and prefers 


SUITS 
COATS 
SKIRTS 


Tailor-made of 
knitted cheviots 


lightful foundation for powder. Its ef- 
fect is marvelous. Price: $3.00. Small 
size: $1.50. 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood | 


The keynote of Mme. Rubinstein’s 
preparations. Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food removes the freckle pigment, dis- 
pels tan and sallowness, by stimulating 
the skin texture and so insures its 
clearness and radiance. 

Women who have experienced the 
bitterness of fading charm should know 
that by the use of Valaze the sinking, 
flaccid tissues grow more robust and 
firm. The wrinkles become fainter. The 
drab, muddy, sun-parched, weather- 
beaten skin becomes clear, smooth and 
lustrous. The faded cheek gains. in 
succulénce and color. 

Those women again who enjoy to the 
full the prime of complexion charm 
should know that Valaze effectively 
prevents the self-same imperfections 
that it relieves. 

Valaze is essential to every woman. 

That is why on the world’s toilet 
table Valaze fills a niche all of its own. 
Price: $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00 a jar. 

_ In case of excessive soreness from 

imprudent exposure to’the sun, Baum 

— should be used. Price: $1.50 a 
ttle. 


No waters flow more beneficial to mankind than those 
of the famous White Sulphur Springs. The Bath Estab- 
lishment is considered to be the finest, most completely 

equipped and luxuriously appointed in existence. 
Here under the direction of a staff of physicians of 
international reputation is given every ap- 
proved treatment and bath known toscience. 


A comfortable and refreshing summer climate. 
Excellent golf, tennis, riding® and driving. 


Practical styles, absolutely 
correct; comfort for every 
body movement; long ser- 
vice from quality in fabric 
and tailoring; economy from 
moderate prices possible 
only through expert and spe- 
cialized manufacturing. 
Fifty colors, including ex- 
clusive. new heather mix- 
tures. Models for every age, 
every figure, every out-door 
activity. 

Get acquainted with 
“GOLFLEX” for your own 
satisfaction. A note to the 
address below will bring pic- 
tures of eight styles and 
name of convenient store. - 


Valaze Bleaching Cream 

A wonderful cream for daytime mas- 
sage, marvelously healing, strengthen- 
ing and beautifying. It forms a perfect 
foundation for powder. It is recom- 
mended for use on throat, arms and 
hands, as well as for the face. Price: 
$1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 a jar. 


Valaze Beauty Grains 


A specialty for greasy and shiny 
skins that removes coarse, open pores 
and blackheads. $1.25 a jar. 


Valaze Liquidine 
Overcomes_ undue flushing of nose 
and face. Price: $1.50 and $2.75 a jar. 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s book- 
let,‘‘Beauty in the Making’’ will be sent 


On receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. Hen alf. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN An entirely latest 
th OY and most pertect coloring known to the 

D) Fast 49" Street, NY. world. The scientific blending of Pul- 
PARIS LONDON, W. verized Herbs. Produces beautiful nat- 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Graften Street ural shades—clean—perfectly harmless— 


easy to apply—does not stain 
Lenox, Mass., Main St. $3.00 


a the scalp, nor rub off. Price 
gnolia, Mass., First Floor, North Sample size $1.00. Send 
Shore Grille Club inp 


today with a sample of your hair 
If you are a resident in any of the — B. CLEMENT F rench Hair Sh 
cities mentioned below Mme. Rubin- 5 East 35th Street New York City 
stein refers you to her representa- 
tives there for any of her prepara- . 


An elaborate book, illustrated in color, descriptive of the 
Greenbrier, its baths and sports, will be sent upon request. 


FRED STERRY J. H. SLOCUM 
Managing Director Resident Manager 
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For Gray or 
Fading Hair 


USE 


WILKIN & ADLER 
11 East 26th St., New York 


With That New Frock 
YOU WILL NEED 


DELATONE 


Se LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve- 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves, 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone for 
the removal of hair from the under-arm. 
Delatone is an old and well known scientific 
preparation for the quick, safe and certain re- 


tions: 
Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 
North Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 
ost St. and Grant Ave. 


Fancy Shoes 


moval of hairy growths, no matter how thick 
or stubborn. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for 


removal of hair from face, neck or arms. After 


application, the skin is clear, firm and hair- 
less—as smooth as a baby’s. 


Leaves No Ring THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Bleecker Co. All Department 339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. DV., Chicago, Ill. 
Hempstead, N. Y. and Shoe Stores 


Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schach- 

man, 2536 W. Somerset St. — 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 
’ Zimple St. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
, 
91 Harper’s Bazar, August, 1917 ; 
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ave you tried thre most ‘famous skin 


“Do hurry and finish, so I can try it tool” 


trealnent evee formulaled” ?. 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of this famous skin treatment, which 
will bring to your skin the delicate color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you have always wanted 


S there some condition of your skin 
that is keeping it from being the at- 
tractive one you want it to be? Is 

it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or 
excessively oily? Or, is it marred by 
blemishes or conspicuous nose pores? 


Whatever it is that is keeping your 
skin from being beautiful—it can be 
corrected. There’s no girl on earth who 
can’t havea prettier skin by trying! 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin 
forms in its place. This is your oppor- 
tunity. By the proper external treat- 
ment you can make the new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 


Begin this famous skin treatment 
tonight 


Begin tonight to get the benefits of 


_this skin specialist’s soap for your skin. 


Once a day, preferably just before 
retiring, dip a washcloth in warm wa- 
ter and hold it to your face until the 
skin is softened. Then lather your 
cloth well -with Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap and warm water. Apply it to 
your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. 


Now, with the tips of your fingers 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather 
into your skin, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
Be particular to rinse the skin thor- 
oughly and dry it carefully. 


The first time you use this treatment 
you will begin to realize the change it 


Forsalewhr- 


goods are sold 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, August, 1917 


is going to make in your skin. This 
treatment keeps your skin so active 
that the new delicate skin which forms 
every day cannot help taking on that 
greater loveliness for which you have 
longed. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this famous skin treatment. 
Get a cake today. | 


Write now for a week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
for a week of this famous skin treat- 
ment, together with a booklet giving 
all of the famous Woodbury skin treat- 
ments. For 10c we will send the treat- 
ment booklet, the week’s-size cake and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Powder. Write today. Address 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1108 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you lve in Canada address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1108 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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